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You can afford a trip to the sun over Christmas vacation 


by GREYHOUND! 


Let Santa Claus find you this Christmas on a sandy 
beach somewhere along the warm Florida coast or in 
the sunny Southwest! You've plenty of time to make 
a trip South over the holidays—and plenty of money, 
too, at Greyhound’s amazingly low rates. Enjoy a 


millionaire’s vacation on a 
I The l travel budget millions can 
GREYHOUND 











afford. The money you save on Greyhound transport- 
ation will put your wardrobe in perfect shape for gay 
resort life! You can double your sightseeing without 
adding a penny to the cost—go one scenic highway, 
return an entirely different Greyhound route! Play 
hooky from Winter this vacation—go Greyhound! 


| Want to Visit the Sun—PLEASE HELP ME! 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 12th & Wabash, Chicago, Ill., for alluring, colorful folders and travel in- 
formation about Florida and the Gulf Coast [], 8-Day Expense-Paid Tour of Florida [), California (, Sunny Southwest [(). 


(Please check the one desired.) 
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Our Advertisers and 
Ourselves 
@ “WE’RE going to give a show at 
our school Christmas!” announces 
six-year-old Terry, and his tone indi- 
cates that the affair in his mind is 
classified as a Big Event! His teacher 
won’t disappoint him. She’s probably 
busy already with The Merriest Christ- 
mas Book or other of Beckley-Cardy 
publications that make planning pro- 
grams for Big Events a pleasure instead 
of a headache. 


@ WHEN the Gregg Publishing Com- 

pany sent us some literature regard- 
ing Retailing by G. Henry Richert, we 
remarked to anyone who happened to 
be listening, “Fine, another Illinois 
author scores an achievement in the 
textbook field!” Next thing we heard 
was that G. Henry Richert, teacher of 
commercial subjects in the Rockford 
Senior High School, had accepted the 
position of regional administrator of 
the George Deem Act under the super- 
vision of the U.S. Office of Education. 


® A HIT or miss program of safety 
education won’t do! Kindergarten 
tots at play or crossing heavy traffic 
streets on their way to school face 
hazards that increase with the widen- 
ing activity of elementary school chil- 
dren. The American Book Company’s 
fascinating new readers on Safety Edu- 
cation, “The Road to Safety,” from 
Pre-Primer through Grade Six offer 
schools a continuous, integrated course 
of safety education centered around 
the real life situations of children. 


® WHY won’t teachers admit that 

they are teachers?” demanded the 
representative of the advertising 
agency. 

“Don’t they?” I parried as I tried 
to think of a more direct answer. 

“Don’t they?” he returned. “You 
know they don’t. They are ashamed to 
admit it.” 

“Why?” I countered as my mind 
scuttled around trying to compute 
roughly how many times I had read 
that the teachers are the only hope of 
democracy, the purveyors of the cul- 
tural heritage, into whose capable 
hands we entrust our hopes of to- 
morrow. Rather a high calling to be 
ashamed of. 

“T don’t know why, I’m only an ad- 
vertising man. One of my clients said 
that he suspected that he got a good 
deal of business as a result of his 
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teachers’ magazine advertising, but 
that he couldn’t tell, because when 
teachers call at his place of business 
they won’t admit they are teachers.” 

Teachers aren’t ashamed of their 
calling. They may hesitate to associate 
themselves with a caricature that per- 
sists in the minds of many laymen. 
One teacher writes that she believes 
that many people believe “oldmaid- 
schoolteacher” is one word, so long 
have the ideas been associated. 

But the ghost won’t be laid by eva- 
sion. Nothing but an open declaration 


of pride in their profession by the 
many people of culture and charm who 
fill its ranks will correct this ana- 
chronism. 

The organization is yours. The jour- 
nal is yours. To the degree that you 
support it, it will be serviceable to you. 
Every dollar received from advertising 
releases a dollar from support of the 
journal to other activities of the asso- 
ciation. Help the advertiser, the jour- 
nal, and yourself by saying, “I saw it 
advertised in the ILttNo1is TEACHER.” 
—E. P. B. 











THE ROAD 


situations of children. 


memory. 


TITLES 
Away We Go 
Happy Times 
In Storm AND SUNSHINE 
In Town AND COUNTRY 
Here anp THERE 
AROUND THE YEAR 
On LAND AND WATER 
Wo Travets THERE 


Each 
Book 
Teaches: 


360 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 





FASCINATING NEW READERS 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


—WHITE—ADAMS—SILVEENALE 


Today the urgent need of safety knowledge, attitudes, and 
habits among children calls for action. The timely ROAD TO 
SAFETY series offers schools for the first time a continuous, in- 
tegrated course of safety education ceritered around the real life 


Pleasing safety materials, simple and well graded, become a 
part of the reading program. Stories of great variety, attractive 
style, and dramatic appeal stress the right things to do and omit 
gruesome elements. The thrilling incidents and realistic pictures 
impress their positive safety teaching vividly on the pupil's 


Workbooks and Manuals for each Book 
School Safety—Fire Prevention—Street Safety 
First Aid—Home Safety—Safety in Out-of-Doors 
Winter Safety—Vacation Safety 


Order now, or send for booklet of sample pages 


AMERICAN BOOK CoO. 


TO SAFETY 


Primer 
One 
Two 

Three 
Four 
Five 

Six 


CHICAGO 
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DRY FARMING in the classroom? 
You can demonstrate its basic prin- 
ciple with a few lumps of sugar and a 
little ink, by following the fascinating 
exercise given in COMMERCE AND INDUS- 
TRY OF THE WORLD, one of our new 
“Units in Social Studies’ workbooks. 
These brand-new books contain many 
unique activities, problems, and exer- 
cises that emphasize the commercial and 
industrial aspects of geography. 


tt ee al 
NOVEMBER is the birth month of 
five Presidents. 


“—_— 
“DESPATCH is the soul of busi- 
ness.”” So Lord Chesterfield advised his 
son 200 years ago. To keep pace with 
the speed of modern business, up-to-date 
applications of this maxim are used 
throughout the many texts in the Win- 
STON COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PROGRAM. 


_ 
EUCLID’S pupils probably worked 
out their geometry problems on a smooth 
surface of sand, spread on the floor. 


“—_—— 
ACCOMPANYING any basic 
text or in themselves, THE NEw Cur- 
RICULUM WoRKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC, 
by Brueckner, Anderson, Banting, and 
Merton, contain a complete presentation 
of every important step in arithmetic for 
Grades 2 to 8, arranged to correlate with 
the modern scientific grade placement of 
arithmetic topics. Their many out- 


standing features also include provision 


for testing and remedial work. 


~~ 
NEWS of Franklin’s achievement, the 
treaty of French alliance with the new 
United States, took over two months 
to reach our shores. 


oo 
3,000,000 unwritten words (on the 
basis of the old Chinese proverb) can 
be credited to the 3000 illustrations in 
the Winston SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY, 
Advanced Edition. No wonder it has 
been hailed as the most valuable single 
reference book for schools ever published. 

or 


V. Q., or vocabulary quotient, may 
well be a standard in measuring one’s 
chance for success, since studies show 
that the size of a man’s vocabulary and 
of his salary are in direct ratio. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG ~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
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First Things First, by Agness Boysen. 
Associated Authors, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 185 pages. 
Price, $2.00 plus 15 cents postage. 

For the past twelve years the author has 
put into practice successfully, in the Minne- 
apolis school of which she is principal, the 
methods, principles, and philosophy which 
are set forth in this book. As her title in- 
dicates she believes that there has been con- 
siderable distortion of emphasis in our school 
practices that has resulted in an unfortunate 
reversal of values. We believe that there is 
nothing more important to the individual 
or to the society of which he is a part than 
good chatracter that finds expression in right 
acts but we reward achievement that may 
result in the destruction of the very traits 
that we believe should be encouraged. 

A basic part of Mrs. Boysen’s plan is a 
report card that omits all academic ratings 
and permits a self-check by the pupil, prop- 
erly guided, of the traits that have been 
selected as contributing to the greatest self- 
realization and social participation. The 
author comments: 

“While at first this seemed a radical de- 
parture, it was soon discovered that growth 
in character means growth in scholarship.” 

Her plan as presented is readily adaptable 
to a school in which progressive practices 
are the rule, for she stresses encouragement 
of the exercise of pupil judgment, but she 
also finds ways, apart from imposition, to 
provide standards for such judgments. 

Such vital considerations as teacher and 
parent co-operation are handled sanely and 
effectively, and the whole program involves 
the only method of character training that 
has received the sanction of sound psychol- 
ogy, practice in meeting real life situations. 
Academic subjects yield values that are trans- 
muted into the experience of the pupils. Only 
once did this reader find herself clinging to 
her skepticism, and that was in the use of 
a number of ‘fine prints of great pictures to 
illustrate such traits as obedience (stated in 
the check list as “obedience to right re- 
quests”), reliability, punctuality, etc. 

Nevertheless, First Things First is unhesi- 
tatingly recommended to every teacher and 
parent. Both, however, should be fore- 
warned that they will find the plan fully as 
applicable to them as to their charges. A 
quotation will illustrate: 

“Tt is not difficult’ to see that character 
development is making the greatest progress 
where there are highminded, steadfast, sym- 
pathetic teachers. Some superintendents are 
becoming increasingly aware of this fact and 
are recommending for appointment only 
those who can qualify morally and spiritu- 
ally. Character education will make greater 
strides and results will be more rapidly forth- 
coming when only the finest type of men 
and women are appointed as instructors in 
our schools.” 


Occupational Guidance, by Paul W. Chap- 
man. Turner E. Smith and Company, 441 W. 
Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Cloth. Iustrated, 639 pages. List price, $1.76. 
This textbook for junior high schools is 
distinguished by the painstaking research by 
which the author, an acknowledged author- 
ity in the field, has sought accuracy in every 
particular. In the interest of adequate treat- 
ment of the individual occupation, only the 
more representative ones employing a large 
number of workers have been included. 
However, the text does develop a technique 
for studying occupations, by which the stu- 
dent may extend his investigations. Units 
are so organized that the general material 
may be supplemented by a study of as many 
occupations as the instructor finds feasible. 
Well selected illustrations and a number of 
biographical sketches are notable features. A 
workbook is correlated with the text. 


Child-Life Arithmetics, Grade 6, 7 and 8, 
by James R. Overman, Clifford Woody, and 
Frederick S. Breed. Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. [Il- 
lustrated. Grade 6, 273 pages; Grade 7, 290 
pages; and Grade 8, 293 pages. 

Schools wanting a series of arithmetics that 
make available the materials selected and 
graded on the basis of the more recent re- 
search and recommendations will find this 
series, with its new fresh body of material 
and attractive format, worthy of careful ex- 
amination. It provides a well-balanced course 
with adequate practice materials to keep up 
maintenance skills, with provision for slow 
and fast groups, a complete testing program 
and new socialized content based on child- 
hood experiences. 


“The Healthy Life Series,” by John Guy 
Fowlkes, Lora Z. Jackson and Arnold S. 
Jackson. The John C. Winston Company, 
629 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Success Through Health, cloth, illustrated, 
351 pages, price, $0.96. 

Making Life Healthful, cloth, illustrated, 
400 pages, price, $0.96. 

Success Through Health, Grade VII, and 
Making Life Healthful, Grade VIII, are two 
books of the “Healthy Life” series, six-book 
edition. This health education program sets 
out to arouse the child’s interest in his 
health and in the public health and so moti- 
vates the learning of essential facts. Gen- 
erous use is made of stories to stimulate 
interest. Basic ideas are introduced through 
situations that the child meets in his daily 
life. Reading difficulties are controlled through 
a carefully selected vocabulary 


“German Readers for Beginners,” by D. 
Jenner. Oxford University Press, London. 
e.... Ferienkolonie, paper, illustrated, 80 


OZebn Zieben Den Rhein Hinauf, paper, 
illustrated, 80 pages. 

Franzl Besucht Berlin, paper, illustrated, 
80 pages. 

These readers are intended to be used in 
the second year. The dialogues are based on 
actual happenings in Germany and Austria, 
on letters written by German and Austrian 
boys and girls, and on questions asked by 
pupils. The vocabulary of the three volumes 
is limited to a total range of under 1,000 
words, 600 of which are words of high 
frequency and occur in all three volumes. 
Sentence structure is kept simple and lists 
of more unusual words and of idioms pre- 
cede each selection —E. P. B. 
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Resolutions 


Prepared by the Committee on Resolutions of the IEA on October 
29, 1938, to be submitted to the Representative Assembly of the IEA 
at the annual meeting on December 29, 1938. 


Introduction 

Purpose.—The purposes of the IIli- 
nois Education Association are to pro- 
mote the welfare of the children of the 
State through the schools and other 
allied agencies, to seek the improve- 
ment of our schools and educational 
opportunities throughout the entire 
State, to promote the welfare of teach- 
ers as professional workers, and to im- 
prove education in general on a local, 
State, and national scope. 


EDUCATION AS AN AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTION.—We re-assert our belief in 
the American system of education as 
one of the great and necessary institu- 
tions of our country. We believe that 
the principles of American democracy 
can be safeguarded only through the 
continuation of an all-inclusive educa- 
tional program which will develop an 
educated and intelligent public mind. 


Finance 


Locat FINANCIAL Support.—Be- 
cause of the wide differences which ex- 
ist in the assessed valuation per stu- 
dent enrolled in different districts 
throughout the State, gross inequalities 
exist in the ability to support schools 
through local taxes. We, therefore, 
urge the use of larger district units for 
purposes of taxation and school ad- 
ministration, with district revenue sup- 
plemented by increased State financial 
support. 

Powers or Levy.—We recommend 
that non-high school districts of Illi- 
nois be granted powers of educational 
levy equal to those of high-school dis- 
tricts. We further recommend that 
“unit” districts be granted powers of 
levy equal to the combined powers of 
levy in “dual” districts. 


STATE FINANCIAL SuPPORT.—We be- 
lieve the State has a definite obligation 
to equalize educational opportunities 
in different school districts through an 
adequate State Distributive Fund for 
grades one (1) through twelve (12). 
We also believe that the State should 
provide adequate financial support for 
the teachers colleges, the State Uni- 
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versity, and the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. We 
pledge the association to the support 
of such legislation. 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL SuPPORT.—We 
endorse the efforts of the National Edu- 
cation Association to secure liberal fed- 
eral aid for education, proportionate to 
educational need, and to equalize the 
support for education. 


Tax ASSESSMENTS.—We urge the 
enforcement of tax laws to the end that 
both tangible and intangible property 
will reach the assessors books at fair 
valuations. 


Tax COoLLecTIONs.—We commend 
governmental authorities for the gen- 
eral increase in property tax collections 
and urge the continuance of their ef- 
forts in this direction. 


Tax Base.—We believe the general 
property tax is both inadequate and 
inequitable as a basis for local govern- 
ment and school revenue. We there- 
fore pledge the support of the Illinois 
Education Association toward the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting a graduated income tax in Illi- 
nois such as is used by many other 
States and by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Tax DistriuTion.—We believe 
that a most wholesome public reaction 
is being secured by educating taxpay- 
ers as to the variety and quality of 
public services which their tax money 
buys. We urge the continuation of 
this type of information in our public 
relations program. 


Teacher Welfare 

SuPpPoRT OF EpucATION AssSOcIA- 
TIONS.—We urge a state-wide program 
of education among teachers to the end 
that all teachers may realize the bene- 
fits to be had through strong national, 
state, and local organizations. We also 
urge active participation on the part 
of the teacher in the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Illinois Education 
Association, and in teacher council 
groups. 

CERTIFICATION.—We believe that 
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the welfare of both children and teach- 
ers demands increasingly higher stand- 
ards of teacher preparation and cer- 
tification. We urge legislation toward 
this goal. 

TEACHER TENURE.—We believe that 
the services of the teacher in the school 
and in the community will be improved 
through a protected teacher tenure. 
We urge an adequate teacher tenure 
law in Illinois. 


TEACHERS SALARIES.—Many teach- 
ers in Illinois receive salaries grossly 
inadequate for professional improve- 
ment and the maintenance of those 
standards of respect and leadership 
which are expected of teachers. We 
believe that teachers are entitled to 
compensation commensurate with the 
incomes of those engaged in other pro- 
fessions. We, therefore, endorse the 
principle of a minimum salary law. 

RETIREMENT SECURITY.—We believe 
that the welfare of the children of the 
State as well as that of the teachers de- 
mands adequate security for teachers 
after retirement. We pledge our sup- 
port toward securing an adequate teach- 
er retirement law. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH.—We believe 
that education for democracy can be 
best advanced by the protection of 
freedom of speech as guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. We 
condemn any practice within a com- 
munity which would directly or in- 
directly hamper the teacher in this 
respect. 

TEACHER PERSONNEL.—We recog- 
nize the importance of securing for the 
teaching profession the finest person- 
nel that the country affords. We com- 
mend the teachers colleges and other 
institutions educating teachers for their 
efforts to promote the selection of stu- 
dents who on the basis of scholarship, 
character, and personal qualities will 
eventually improve the teaching pro- 
fession. 


Activities 

STATE DEPARTMENT.—We commend 
our officers and staff in their efforts to 
secure a uniform program of informa- 
tion, interpretation and activity 
throughout the State. We believe that 
much has been accomplished toward 
educating the public as to the needs 
and achievements of the schools, and 
we urge the continuation of a vigorous 
state-wide program. 

WITHIN THE Drviston.—We believe 
that the state-wide program has been 
made possible only through the splen- 
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did co-operation of the various Di- 
visions. We commend Division offi- 
cers and members for their spirit of 
co-operation in advancing the associa- 
tion’s program. We also commend the 
increasing democratization of Division- 
al organization and procedure. 

WITHIN THE CountTy.—We believe 
that the program can be intensified and 
made to reach a greater number of 
people through the organization of 
county education councils. We recom- 
mend that such councils be established 
in each county in the State. 

WITHIN THE ScHOoL AND Com- 
MUNITY.—We believe that intelligent 
instruction concerning the school is 
much neglected within the school. We 
recommend that every school include 
as a part of its program instruction 
emphasizing the school as a funda- 
mental and necessary American institu- 
tion, and that furthermore it emphasize 
the importance to future generations of 
the maintenance of adequate education- 
al opportunities. 

MAINTENANCE OF PEACE.—We con- 
demn the principle of war as a means 
of settling international disputes, but 
we advocate sufficient national mili- 
tary strength to provide adequate de- 
fense against aggressor nations. We 
recommend that schools teach the facts 
about war, emphasizing its causes, its 
costs in human life, in material wealth 
and ideals, and its effects upon future 
generations. We subscribe to the 
American Legion program of (a) the 
universal draft, and (b) taking the 
profits out of war. 

Co-OPERATION WITH OTHER ORGAN- 
IZATIONS.—We believe that the wel- 
fare of educational interests in the 
state of Illinois demands close co-oper- 
ation among all groups interested in 
the advancement of education. We 
urge the Board of Directors to continue 
to co-operate with, and urge the co- 
operation of all allied groups in the 
cause of education. 

OrFiciaL REPRESENTATIVE.—We 
welcome to the Association as our of- 
ficial representative our new Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Irving F. Pearson, and 
express our confidence in his leader- 
ship. 


Appreciation 
Rosert C. Moore.—The indomit- 
able spirit, the tireless effort, and the 
courageous convictions of Robert C. 
Moore have guided the destinies of this 
association for a quarter of a century. 
(Continued on page 95) 
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Report of Committee on Tenure 


® THE first meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Tenure of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association was held May 13, 
1938 in the office of the Executive Sec- 
retary at Springfield. Miss Susan 
Scully, President of the association, and 
Mr. Robert C. Moore, Executive Sec- 
retary at that time, explained the na- 
ture of the duties of the committee. 
Three procedures to contribute to- 
ward making the state of Illinois more 





* 


TENURE seeks to keep the schools 
free from political, personal or com- 
mercial domination. Tenure protects 
competent teachers from unjust dis- 
charge and permits them to devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to their 
profession. Tenure discourages school 
management based on fear, and en- 
courages leadership based on confi- 
dence and understanding. Tenure pro- 
vides a reasonable personal and aca- 
demic freedom for teachers. Tenure 
encourages competent public-spirited 
teachers to stay in the schools.—N. E. 
A. Handbook on Teacher Tenure. 








“tenure conscious” were decided upon 
at the initial meeting. 

1. A letter was sent to the person respon- 
sible for a meeting of an educational group 
in the State, asking that some time be given 
on that program for the discussion of the 
tenure problem. Speakers were to be sup- 
plied for the most part from the committee. 

Such letters were sent from the Springfield 
office, and as a result tenure has been dis- 
cussed at a considerable number of meetings. 
(See appended list.) In addition a discussion 
of the tenure problem was included on the 
program of each of the Regional Education 
Conferences or Speakers’ Schools, conducted 
by the Department of Public Relations of 
the IEA. 

2. The Public Relations Department of the 
Illinois Education Association prepared a 
leaflet, Tenure in Illinois. This is being dis- 
tributed to all the teachers in the State via 
the Division meetings. 

3. The committee, working with the 
Springfield office, was to try to have an 
article relative to the tenure problem in the 
Ittrnots TEACHER at least every other month. 


Meeting with Dr. DuShane 


The second meeting of the commit- 
tee was held at IEA headquarters on 
September 30, 1938. Dr. Donald Du- 
Shane, chairman of the National Edu- 
cation Association committee on tenure, 
and most of the members of the Board 
of Directors of the Illinois Education 
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Association met with the committee. 

Dr. DuShane explained the advan- 
tages of permanent tenure, and the 
ways by which other states had ar- 
rived at tenure legislation, and he point- 
ed out many of the problems which will 
have to be met as the committee pro- 
ceeds toward this end. 

The Board of Directors, after listen- 
ing to Dr. DuShane’s discussion, ad- 
vised the IEA Committee on Tenure 
to do two things. 


1. The chairman was to appoint a sub- 
committee from the regular committee, 
whose duty it should be to work with Mr. 
Lester Grimm of the Research Department 
of the Illinois Education Association office at 
Springfield, in formulating a tenure bill for 
the approval of the Legislative Committee 
of the Illinois Education Association. 

The sub-committee has been appointed 
and work on the bill is progressing. 

2. Letters were to be sent to the presidents 
of all Divisions asking that each Division 
appoint a committee on tenure. It should be 
the duty of each Divisional committee to 
work with the state committee in whatever 
way seems advisable. 

These letters have been sent. 


Respectfully submitted, 
BLaNcHE CLINE. 


List of Talks Made or Scheduled 
by Committee 


September 26, Lovington, Moultrie Educa- 
tion Club, Miss Cline; October 4, Carbon- 
dale, Southern Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Mr. Hancock; October 5, Danville, High 
School Principals Association, Mr. Merwin; 
October 6, Marshall, Clark County Institute, 
Miss Cline; October 8, LaSalle, Speakers 
School’, Miss Cline; October 8, Peoria, 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Mr. Keenan; October 
14, Pinckneyville, Perry County Institute, 
Mr. Hancock; October 18, Mt. Vernon, 
Speakers School, Miss Mobley. 

October 18, Rockford, Rockford Teachers 
Club, Miss Cline; November 7, Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, Kappa Delta Pi, 
Miss Cline; November 18, Mt. Vernon, Jef- 
ferson County Institute, Mr. Hancock; No- 
vember 18, Springfield, City Superintendents 
Association, Mr. Marshall; November 21, 
Metropolis, Massac County Institute, Mr. 
Merwin; November 30, Des Plaines, Teach- 
ers Council, Mr. Marshall; December 5, 
Monticello, Piatt County Institute, Miss Cline. 


1The membership of the Committee on Tenure is 
as - oy Blanche Cline, _ Principal Columbia 
School, — >» chairman; R. Lim Marshall, 
Proviso b_. High School, Mayw Ww. W. 
apes, principal es a ip pi high - and junior 
col oliet; ides, superintendent of 
schools, ingfield ; Noble Puffer. omy. 4 
intendent of schools, Chicago; Robert C 
a] Bowen High School, Chicago; i Ww. 
erwin, director training schools, Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, Carbondale; C. U. Han- 
cot Ly - School, West Frankfort; Zella 
at high school, Mt. Vernon; Leslie 
Usa i] lial Elementary, Scho, Rockford. 


Id in C 
Ralttae, firs % Beate 
t of t ers 

Sc , held on October 1, 1938, wan oliuenad 
Eloise P. Bingham, Editor of the Ixurvors TEACHER. 
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New Certificating Bill Proposed 


® THE Committee on Teacher Train- 

ing of the IEA in December will 
submit to the Representative Assembly 
of the association a report in the form 
of a bill, which differs only in a few 
particulars from the provisions of S.B. 
492, introduced during the Sixtieth 
General Assembly. The essential fea- 
tures of the proposed bill are presented 
in the outline below. A few provisions 
that do not fit into the outline are men- 
tioned briefly. 

Under the provisions of the com- 
mittee’s proposed bill teachers who are 
actively engaged in educational work 


the bill. Renewal of such exchanged 
certificates is to be subject to condi- 
tions and regulations set by the State 
Examining Board. 

The committee’s bill provides for the 
enlargement of the State Examining 
Board by the addition of the president 
of one of the five State teachers colleges, 
the president of one of the non-State 
colleges, and a professor of education 
in one of the graduate schools located 
in Illinois, each to be appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for staggered terms of three years. 

The effective date of the measure is 
to be July 1, 1942. 







man; W. P. Morgan, president, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb; 
R. W. Fairchild, president, Illinois State Nor 
mal University, Normal; Roscoe Pulliam 
president, Southern [Illinois State Norm 
University, Carbondale; E. O. Melby, dean, 
College of Education, Northwestern Uni 
versity, Evanston; William Harris, super 
intendent of schools, Decatur. 

Harry Taylor, principal of high school; 
Harrisburg; Carrie Barnes, Hay-Edward: 
School, Springfield; Verne O. Graham, presi- 
dent, Chicago Normal College; Noble J. 
Puffer, county superintendent of schoo 
Chicago; Emma McCredie, 7244 Coles Av 
nue, Chicago; R. G. Buzzard, president 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Colleg 
Charleston; W. B. Westbrook, county super- 
intendent of schools, Harrisburg. 

T. H. Cobb, superintendent of schoo 
Urbana; L. W. Williams, secretary, appoint 
ments committee, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; Leilah Emerson, principal, Jefferson 
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~a ee Se Members of the Committee on school, Bloomington: Irving F. Pearson mittee ci 
1 pat b J ’ ° 1 4 
an - - Des 4 os bag m'0 Teacher Training are: Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Asso- -_ at 
effect, may exchange them lor @ Cef- Karl L. Adams, president; Northern Illi- ciation, Springfield; H. H. Hagen, principalg®°#"78 \ 
tificate of equal rank provided for in nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, chair- Crane Tech High School, Chicago—EP.Bgeeneral | 
ciation. | 
Name of Limited Certificate Issued by State Examing Board and County Superintendent he 
Analysis of Main Features 
. : : Kindergarten- would 1 
Supervisory High School Special Primary Elementary progress 
I. Scope of Validity district 
A. Duration of time._............. 4 years 4 years 4 years 4 years 4 years support. 
B. General duties permitted..|Teaching and su- Teaching Teaching and su-|Teaching and su- Teaching Recen‘ 
pervising pervisin pervising ae 
C. Grades of school system... 1-12 7-12 1-1 Kindergarten and 1-10 ikewise 
Grades 1-3 tudy ta 
Educatio 
II. Requirements for issue on years he 
Coll h 120 20 ponent 
. College semester hours..... 1 120 120 120 as approved! 
B. Semester hours in educa- - tant prot 
tion.... 16 as approved! | 16* as approved! 16? 16? 16? ione of tk 
C. Other specific training re- eral proje 
a EE None None In special subjects|60 hours in kinder- None 
. as determined! | garten-primary ool ur 
D. Teaching experience.......... 4 years None None one None ect was 
E. Renewal conditions.......... Successful teach-|Successful teach-|Successful teach-|Successful teach-|Successful teach- Sunerint 
ing, professional} ing, professional] ing, professional] ing, professional] ing, professional pS 
growth growth growth growth growth and the 
III. Requirements for issue by book of 
examination ocal Us 
A. College semester hours......\(Examination not|(Examination not 60 60 60 At the 
B. Semester hours in educa-| offered as basis} offered as basis tate a 
OE er ae ee of issue) of issue) 10 10 10 © af 
C. Number of subjects writ- funds ai 
ten snainiiniel As prescribed! | As prescribed! As prescribed' [studies o 
D. College semester hours for 
Silico rts cat ta nance. T 
1. First renewal... 75 75 75 in the g 
2. Second renewal............. 903 908 903 ommitte 
IV. Requirements to advance to members 
life certificate issued y p 
Superintendent of Public In- ral pub 
struction ; onsider 
A. Successful experience......... 4 years supervision/4 years teaching (2/4 years teaching (2|4 years teaching (2/4 years teaching (2 ommitt 
(2 in Illinois) in Illinois) in Illinois) in Illinois) in Illinois) after yea 
B. College semester hours...... Master’s degree | Master’s degree | Master’s degree | Master’s degree | Master’s degree y 
C. College semester hours in 
SS SS 22 22 22 22 22 Some P. 
D. Other special training re- Social 
CE Rael tam, In special subjects lal, 
; : : . : : as approved‘ As for limited rends p 
E. Certificate received... Life supervisory | Life high school Life special Life kindergarten-| Life elementary larger sc 
primary 
n the y 
1By S E ining Board la 
Including yoy te teaching test offi 
%15 hours additional required for each renewal until Bachelor's degree earned ent of Pu 
*By Superintendent of Public Instruction 1937 th 
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exif? the Members of the Representative 
Assembly, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation: 






' le Larger Unit Committee has 
been at work for thirteen years study- 
ing problems related to the achieve- 
ment of larger school district units in 
“‘Billinois. In the earlier years the com- 
mittee considered a great mass of de- 
andl tailed statistics, maps, and literature 
dealing with the issues involved in the 
general problem assigned by the asso- 
__[kciation. In recent years the major task 
of the committee has been to work 
over and over in detail a bill that 
would lay a groundwork for future 
progress in arriving at larger school 
district units of administration and 
support. 

Recently other agencies in Illinois 
likewise have been giving considerable 
tudy to the same general problem. 
Educational commissions in_ recent 
years have realized that the larger 
school unit is one of our most impor- 
tant problems in education. Illinois was 
one of the ten states chosen for a fed- 
eral project for the study of local larger 

ool units under the WPA. This proj- 
ect was under the sponsorship of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the study has been reported in a 
book of 158 pages entitled Study of 

ocal Units in Illinois. 

At the present time at least three 
State agencies financed from State 
funds are known to be conducting 
d' Bstudies of school units and school fi- 
mance. Therefore, with all this interest 
in the general problem assigned our 
ommittee, it seems clear that the 
membership of the IEA and the gen- 
tral public should be ready soon to 
onsider seriously the conclusions your 

ommittee on Larger Unit has reached 
after years of work. 
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Some Pertinent Trends 
Social, economic, and educational 
ends point clearly to the fact that 
larger school district units must come 
the years immediately ahead. The 
latest official report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction shows that in 
1937. there were 9,982 one-teacher 


ary 
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Larger District Unit Committee 


The committee’s report indicates trends and outlines provisions of proposed bill 


schools in Illinois. In 1907 there were 
10,638 one-room schools reported. 
Hence, the number of such schools has 
not been reduced very much; reduction 
has been accomplished through the 
merger of districts in some cases and 
in other cases through such population 
growth that schools came to have more 
than one teacher each. Yet in 1907 the 
average one-room school in Illinois had 
29 pupils enrolled, but such average 
has dropped until in 1937 the corre- 
sponding figure was only about 15 
pupils. 

In 1912 there were 2,031 schools of 
15 or fewer pupils enrolled, or about 
19 per cent of all one-room schools. 
In 1937 there were 5,486 one-teacher 
schools with 15 or fewer pupils, or 55 
per cent of the total number of one- 
room schools. 

That the growing tendency for coun- 
try schools to become smaller still pre- 
vails, can be shown through data for 
the more recent years. Thus, there were 
1,253 schools of fewer than 10 pupils 
each in Illinois in 1928, whereas in 
1937 the corresponding number of 
schools of such small size was 2,733. 
Surely from the above trends it is clear 
that the time has come for giving the 
matter of small enrollment schools our 
most serious attention. 

It is well known that it is more dif- 
ficult to obtain and to hold well-trained 
teachers in the one-room schools than 
it is in urban schools. Likewise in the 
small country schools it is more diffi- 
cult to offer as varied an educational 
program as the children deserve. Chil- 
dren who work practically alone for 
years in our schools of small enrollment 
miss much of value in their education 
because of the lack of sufficient con- 
tacts with other children of similar age. 

People of rural communities un- 
doubtedly will become more inclined 
to look with favor upon a permissive 
plan of larger school units if pertinent 
facts such as those above are made 
clear to them; and especially will this 
be likely to happen if Illinois will in- 
augurate a type of program similar to 
programs that in other states have 
been found successful in achieving 
rapid progress toward larger school 
units. 
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Our study of the progress or lack of 
progress in arriving at larger school 
units in states comparable with IIli- 
nois shows that certain other states 
have successfully employed such meth- 
ods as the following: 


1. Creation of a definite agency to study 
and propose the formation of larger school 
units. 

2. Such increase in general state school 
aids as will enable larger district units to be 
formed and transportation of pupils to be 
carried on under a rate of taxation on real 
estate that is not materially higher than the 
typical rates experienced before larger dis- 
trict units are created. 

3. Specific grants that promote the equal- 
ization of educational opportunity for rural 
children through enabling them to be edu- 
cated in schools of sufficient size to have 
modern school programs and facilities. Thus, 
several states assist in paying the cost of 
transportation of children and some even aid 
in building new central school buildings 
where such are needed. 

4. Planning of rural highways with a 
view toward facilitating the transportation of 
school children. 

5. Legislation tending to eliminate small 
schools—such as requirement that a school 
of only a few pupils shall be closed unless it 
can be shown clearly that transportation is 
not practicable. 


Your Committee on Larger Unit has 
considered such methods as are named 
above for other states. We have con- 
cluded that there should be a county 
board of education created at this time 
to study and to propose larger school 
units for administration and support; 
and that, further, Illinois should at 
once inaugurate a plan of granting 
State aid for transportation equivalent 
at least to half the actual necessary 
cost. Although only about one-sixth of 
the highway mileage in Illinois is sur- 
faced, a percentage much smaller than 
in many states where much transpor- 
tation is carried on, yet there are many 
communities in Illinois that have suffi- 
cient surfaced roads to make transpor- 
tation practicable now. 


Outline of Bill 

Your Committee has given careful 
consideration to the bill which formu- 
lates in detail the principles presented 
for your approval in former years. The 
basic principles approved on former 
occasions have not been changed; only 
minor changes have been made from 
time to time. 

The general question may well be 

(Continued on page 95) 
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State and Federal Support for Schools 


The third in a series of units of study on Illinois school problems 





By Bernard I. Griffith 


W. saw in Study Unit No. 2 that the 
bulk of school support comes from 
taxes levied on the property found in 
local school districts. Only 10.2 per- 
cent comes from State sources and .4 
of one percent from federal sources. 
The State and Federal Governments 
should shoulder more of the responsibil- 
ity of supporting the public schools. 
For what reasons? 


Sources of Local Revenue Drying Up 


The only source of income that can 
be tapped by local districts is the prop- 
erty tax. The amount received from 
this source depends upon the assessed 
valuation, the rate of levy, and percent 
of tax collections. During the past ten 
years the assessed valuation of Illinois 
has declined 39.5 per cent. In 1927 it 
was 8.76 billions; in 1937, 5.3 billions. 
Thus, the foundation of the property 
tax is rapidly shrinking. 

Many districts have attempted to 
remedy this situation by increasing the 
rate of the school levy. But the at- 
tempt to pile the load on the shrinking 
valuation has resulted in large tax de- 
linquencies in many parts of the State. 

The high-school situation is most 
acute, because high-school enrollments 
have steadily mounted, while valua- 
tions have dropped. In 1927 there was 
an average of $35,000 of assessed 
valuation back of each high-school pu- 
pil in average daily attendance in IIli- 
nois. The corresponding figure ten 
years later was only $15,000, a drop of 
57 percent. 

The high-school situation has been 
rendered even more acute because there 
has been no regular State support for 
high schools. 

The State School Fund was increased 
from $8,057,000 in 1927 to the present 
$13,057,000, an increase of five million 
dollars. However, this in no way com- 
pensates the schools for the disappear- 
ance of 39.5 percent of the tax base. 
Most districts need a substantial in- 
crease in State support to regain ground 
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lost in recent years. Present valuations 
would have to be increased 65 percent 
to restore them to the 1927 level. Will 
this happen in the near future? Can 
tax rates be increased to supply the 
missing funds? 

Chicago, in 1929, had $11,320 in as- 
sessed valuation back of each child in 
average daily attendance. By 1937 
this had decreased to $6,806. Other 
cities show similar trends. The wealthy 
city of Chicago cannot be classed as 
being in dire need when compared with 
the poorer sections of Illinois, yet even 
here substantial funds from sources 
other than the property tax are needed 
for school support. 


State Taps New Sources 


While local governmental units have 
seen their source of revenue drying up, 
the State Government has been able to 
tap new sources of revenue which have 
increased greatly its total income. 
Many sources of income are open to 
the State Government which are closed 
to the smaller governmental units. The 
State Government of Illinois aban- 
doned the property tax as a source of 
income in 1933. In that year the State 
realized a tax yield of only 24 million 
dollars from this source. Since that 
time the State has tapped new sources 
of income which now yield at least 300 
percent more than did the State Prop- 
erty Tax in 1933. 

The “sales tax” yielded $89,817,622 
in 1937. The beverage tax yield was 
$10,788,387 the same year, or a total 
for that year of $100,606,009 from 
sources tapped by the State since aban- 
doning the property tax. 

The monthly report of the State 
Treasurer for October, 1938, shows a 
balance of Regular Funds of $63,836,- 
741. Some of this balance is not ear- 
marked and could be diverted for 
school purposes. These figures show 
the healthy condition of the State 
Treasury in spite of the tremendous 
load of relief and other expansion of 
governmental activity in recent years. 

The wider tax base of the State Gov- 
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ernment should be used to supplement 
the decreased resources of local school 
districts to prevent the continued 
squeezing of the educational oppor- 
tunity of Illinois children. 

This means flat grants to all schools 
as well as special help to the handi- 
capped districts. At present the ele- 
mentary schools receive a flat grant of 
$11 per elementary pupil in average 
daily attendance. Schools are allowed 
to count at least eighteen pupils for 
this purpose, regardless of enrollment. 
High schools receive no flat grants at 
the present time. In one year they re- 
ceived a flat grant of $6.34 per pupil 
in average daily attendance from 
money diverted from the gasoline tax. 

The wide disparity in ability of 
school districts to support schools and 
the consequent inequality in educa- 
tional opportunity have been pointed 
out in Study Unit No. 2. This situa- 
tion is recognized generally and some 
steps have been taken to remedy it. 


To Equalize Educational 
Opportunity 

Theoretically the State equalizes the 
funds available for elementary schools 
up to a computed standard of $41 per 
elementary pupil in average daily at- 
tendance, or $1,048 per teacher, pro- 
vided a district levies a rate of $1.00 
for elementary educational purposes. 
As a matter of fact, many elementary 
pupils are not receiving this level of 
educational opportunity because some 
districts are not willing to levy the 
$1.00. rate, and some districts levying 
the required rate have tax delinquen- 
cies that cut the yield of local taxes, 
plus the $11 flat grant, plus the equal- 
ization quota, below the $41 level. In 
some townships the expense of the 
township treasurer further reduces the 
amount available to schools. 

High schools receive no regular 
equalization aid. However, this year 
they are receiving equalization aid, dis- 
tributed on the basis of supplementing 
the computed yield of a 75 cent educa- 
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tional tax rate up to $80 per resident 
high-school pupil in average daily at- 
tendance. This equalization aid should 
be continued on a permanent basis, in 
addition to flat grants for high schools. 


There is too wide a disparity between 
the $41 equalization level for elemen- 
tary schools and the $80 level estab- 
lished for high schools. The Advisory 
Staff of the Educational Commission 
appointed by the Fifty-ninth General 
Assembly recommended an equalization 
level of $60 per elementary pupil and 
$83 per high-school pupil: 

An expenditure of $60 per elementary pu- 
pil or $83 per high-school pupil is far below 
the expenditures of the better schools of the 
State. These amounts will not provide ex- 
perienced, highly trained teachers, adequate 
instructional supplies or the essential aux- 
iliary services demanded in favored commu- 
nities. Nevertheless, if in the near future 
Illinois can provide for attainment of the 
standards represented by this minimum pro- 


gram in all the schools of the State, conspicu- 


ous progress will have been made! 


Reorganization 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the 
fact that Illinois has 11,980 school dis- 
tricts and 13,573 school buildings in 
use. It is generally conceded that we 
have too many school districts but 
very little has been done to correct the 
situation. Experience of other states 
indicates that little progress will be 
made until State support is increased 
to the point that the local taxpayer’s 
fear of increased tax burdens resulting 
from larger units is removed. 


In addition to a general increase in 
State support of the schools, State 
funds should be used to help with the 
transportation of pupils as an encour- 
agement to the formation of larger 
units. Some states have encouraged the 
formation of larger units by State help 
with the construction of new buildings. 


Rank of Ilinois 

In comparison with other states, Illi- 
nois ranks thirty-sixth in the amount 
of State support per pupil. According 
to a study made by L. R. Grimm, the 
average support by state governments 
in 1936 was $26.12 per common school 
pupil in average daily attendance, while 
Illinois in that year supplied only 
$11.19,” or less than one-half the aver- 
age for the United States. Illinois 
should increase its support for all 
schools to the point that it is at least 
equal to the average for the United 
States. 

~" Rep ort of the Illinois Educational Com 
the Governor and Fifty-ninth and Sishlech Gone os 
ae a of The State of Illinois. (June 18, 


For All ihe Children—A 
search Department, I. E. A. 


Good Education. Re- 
(Dec. 1936) P. 21. 
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Education is engaged in a continuing campaign, chal- 


lenging complacency on every front. 


In fact, education 


that does not disturb complacency is no education at all. 


State Supervision 

Some of those who oppose additional 
state support of public schools for rea- 
sons of their own, frequently point out 
that larger state aid would mean state 
control of the schools. Careful analy- 
sis shows the fallacy of this statement. 
Local school boards would still control 
the schools, hire the teachers, and exer- 
cise general supervision of the school 
district. Of course the State now sets 
up certain standards for schools, such 
as certification of teachers, length of 
term, sanitary conditions, and the like. 
If more State funds are made available 
to the schools, these standards can be 
improved. This will be especially help- 
ful in the poorer districts that now 
maintain low standards in comparison 
with the better financed districts. 


Federal Aid 

Space does not permit a full treat- 
ment of federal aid here. Many of the 
reasons that make larger state support 
of schools necessary apply to increased 
federal support. For example, great 
inequalities of educational opportunity 
exist as between states, and states differ 
widely in their ability to support 
schools. Equalization of educational 
opportunity between states is highly 
desirable. 

President Roosevelt appointed an 
Advisory Committee on Education in 
September, 1936. Their Report, pub- 
lished February, 1938, points out that: 

In three States, the amount expended per 
pupil in average daily attendance was less 
than $30; in three others at the opposite ex- 
treme, expenditures were above $115 and 
were thus nearly four times as large. . 

The great disparities among States in the 
support of education are not due to a lack 
of interest or of effort on the part of the 
States that provide the least support. As is 
pointed out in detail in a later subsection of 
this report, those States having the least 
adequately supported schools are, in gen- 


eral, the ones putting forth the greatest 
effort* 


This report is an excellent presenta- 
tion of the need for increased state and 
federal support and merits careful 
study by those interested in the prob- 
lem. 


Summary 

The public schools must look to 
federal and state sources for increased 
support in order to equalize education- 
al opportunity, to supply funds lost 
~“sThe Advisory Committee on 


W. Reeves, Director of 


Report. 
Floyd (1938.) 
Pp. 20-21. 
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through the drying up of the local 
source of revenue, and to meet the ever 
increasing demands placed on school 
districts due to increased enrollments 
and higher standards of education. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. Why should the State Government be 
concerned with providing a minimum educa- 
tional opportunity for all the children of 
this State, regardless of the wealth of the 
locality in which the children happen to live? 

2. When larger units of school adminis- 
tration are formed in Illinois, will we be 
satisfied with the same educational standards 
that now prevail in the smaller units, or will 
we demand higher standards, such as mod- 
ern fire-proof buildings, a broader program 
of studies, and better trained teachers? 

3. Explain how the State Government 
was able to increase its income during the 
depression years while local boards of edu- 
cation found their incomes decreasing. 

4. How can the State, through larger 
grants for school support, encourage better 
school organization and higher standards of 
education ? 

5. Should Illinois supply from State funds 
the amount of school support equal to at 
least the average state support for all states? 

6. What prospect is there that schools 
will be able to restore school standards to 
pre-depression levels from sources within 
their own districts? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Secure from local school officials the 
present assessed valuation of your local 
school district and the valuation five and 
ten years ago. 

2. Secure from local school officials data 
on high-school enrollment now and five and 
ten years ago. 

3. Secure from local school officials data 
on school expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance now and five and ten years 
ago. 

4. Make a more comprehensive study of 
federal and state support of schools by con- 
sulting as many as possible of the sources 
listed below. 

5. Gain the attitudes of your representa- 
tives in the General Assembly and in the 
United States Congress toward federal and 
state support for the public schools. 

6. Find out what percent of the people 
in your study group, or any other organiza- 
tion of which you happen to be a member, 
attended school in the district in which they 
now live. Do the results show that educa- 
tional standards in other parts of the State 
and in other states affect your community? 


THINGS TO READ 

Intuvors Epucation Association. Leaflets 
showing inequalities in ability, in effort, and 
in opportunities are available or in prepa- 
ration. 

Mort, Paut R. ann Starr. State Sup- 
port for Public Education. 496 pages, 1933. 
An important volume of the National Sur- 
vey of School Finance. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Cutsm, Lestre L. The Economic Ability 
of the States to Finance Public Schools. 169 
pages, 1936. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
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ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Nationa Epvucation Association, RE- 
sEarcH Division. (a) School Finance Sys- 
tems. A cumulative handbook on state 
school aids prepared by authorities in the 
several states, 1934, and later revisions. 
(b) The Efforts of the States to Support 
Education; research bulletin of May, 1936. 

Nationat Epucation Association. Report 
of National Conference on the Financing of 
Education. 78 pages, 1933. The Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Waueart, Leonarp B. “Cook County Re- 
alizes the Need for Real State Aid”; in Inx1- 
nots TEACHER of March, 1936. 

EpvucaTionaL Poxicres Commission, Na- 
TIONAL EpucaTion ASSOCIATION AND AMER- 
ican Associaton oF ScHoot ADMINISTRA- 
tors. The Structure and Administration of 
Education in American Democracy; especial- 
ly chapters III and IV. 128 pages, 1938. 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

Apvisory COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
Floyd W. Reeves, chairman. Report of the 
Committee, 1938. 243 pages; available at 
35 cents a copy from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 

Nationa Epucation Association, Re- 
sEaRCH Drvistion. Federal Support for Edu- 
cation, the Issues and the Facts; research 
bulletin of September, 1937. The Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. 

Covert, Tmaon. Federal Aid for Edu- 
tion, A Brief History and a Bibliography. 
Mimeographed booklet of 19 pages, 1936, is- 
sued as Circular No. 162, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

Nationat Epucation Association. (a) 
Summary of the Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Education; a four-page leaf- 
let explaining outline of the financing recom- 
mendations for federal aid as outlined in the 
above report. (b) Federal Support for Pub- 
lic Education, the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher 
Bill. A four-page leaflet outlining a bill to 
carry into effect the finance recommendations 
of the Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Education. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

Commartees or Untrep States ConcrEss. 
(a) Assistance to States and Territories in 
Providing Programs of Public Education; 
Hearings Before Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor in 1937 on federal aid bill. 
307 pages. (b) Federal Aid to the States 
in Support of Public Schools; Hearings Be- 
fore the Committee on Education of House 
of Representatives on federal aid proposals. 
485 pages. The above books were issued by 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1937. 

Mort, Paut R. Federal Support for Pub- 
lic Education. 334 pages, 1936. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

ResearcH DEPARTMENT, Irunvors LEcIsLA- 
tive Counctt. Some Aspects of School Ad- 
ministration in Illinois, August 1938. Legis- 
lative Council, Springfield. A mimeographed 
report on (1) the units of local school ad- 
ministration; (2) school finance; and (3) 
State supervision of local school administra- 
tion. This is largely a compilation of infor- 
mation from many sources. 
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Regional Educational Conference 
Proposed for Chicago in Spring 


Plans Propose to Include Representatives of Five States 


@ ILLINOIS and Chicago will be 

hosts to representatives of educa- 
tional organizations and institutions in 
five States in the spring if plans put 
under way at a conference in the IEA 
office on Wednesday, November 2, 
materialize. 

Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, president of 
the N.E.A., was in Springfield on that 
date and conferred with Mr. John 
Thalman, N.E.A. director for Illinois, 
the presidents of Divisions of the IEA, 
members of the IEA board of directors 
and office staff, and representatives of 
the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in regard to holding such 
a conference to consider problems of 
professional relations in Chicago in the 
near future. 

Dr. Shaw pointed out that educa- 
tional and professional problems are 
not coterminus with state boundaries 
and that local and state groups have 
long looked to the national organiza- 
tion in matters of policy and fact find- 
ing. He illustrated this by a reference 
to pension legislation. A speaker ad- 
dressed the N.E.A. convention on the 
subject in 1885. In 1891 the N.E.A. 
committee on retirement allowances 
came into being, and since that time 
has worked effectively to further the 
growing movement for adequate re- 
tirement plans for teachers in the 
states. 

He pointed out further the difficulty 
of bringing the individual member into 
a really functional contact with a na- 
tional organization such as the N.E.A. 
and spoke to the point that such re- 
gional conferences as the one proposed 
will contribute materially to bringing a 
growing number of the membership 
into active participation within the 
organization. 

It was agreed by the body that if 
possible a preliminary conference shall 
be held on Saturday, November 26, at 
which time the entire Educational 
Policies Commission will be in session 
in Chicago. The obvious advantage of 
having commission members as speak- 
ers before this conference and the ad- 
visability of holding the spring confer- 
ence at a week-end so that greater 
attendance by classroom teachers could 
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be assured, were the decisive factors in 
fixing the tentative dates. It will be 
necessary, of course, for Dr. Shaw to 
consult with representatives of the 
other states involved before final deci- 
sion can be reached. 

Miss Susan Scully, President of the 
IEA, was unanimously chosen as the 
Illinois member of a planning commit- 
tee on which each participating State 
will have a member. 
probably will participate in the con- 
ference are: Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa. 

A State committee will be set up, the 
membership of which will include the 
N.E.A. Director for Illinois, the Presi- 
dent of the TEA, Executive Secretary 
of the IEA, a representative of the 
office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and the Illinois member of 
the N.E.A. resolutions committee. Local 
arrangements will be in charge of a 
local committee to be selected. 

It was the sense of those what sat in 
the conference that delegates should be 
appointed by the Division presidents, 
but that the conference should be 
thrown open to all who desire to at- 
tend. 

Numerous other organization prob- 
lems were brought up for discussion. 
Difficulties presented by the growing 
complexity of professional problems, 
the necessity for distinguishing between 
problems of the profession and the gen- 
eral problems of instruction and school 
administration, a recognition of the 
need of professional organizations to 
give voice to their memberships, and 
various plans for expediting enrollment 
in local, state, and national associa- 
tions and for bringing the organiza- 
tion to the individual in a manner that 
will result in an inner compulsion to 
contribute to the welfare of the profes- 
sion, were among the topics so dis- 
cussed. Those attending were: 

Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, president, National 
Education Association; John W. Thalman, 
Waukegan, N.E.A. Director for [Illinois; 
Susan Scully, Chicago President TEA; V. L. 
Nickell, Champaign, Vice-President, IEA; 
Orville T. Bright, Jr., Flossmoor, member 
Board of Directors, IEA; Fred N. Stark, 
Sherrard, president Black Hawk Division; 
Clara C. Schum, Lincoln, president Central 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Improved School Legislation 
Goal of Influential Groups 


@ THE schools belong to the whole public, 

and the public has a vital stake in the 
schools. However, people who have chil- 
dren enrolled in the public schools have a 
more active interest in the school’s welfare. 
They are in daily contact with the working 
of the public school as it affects individual 
lives. They represent an age group that is 
most active in all public affairs. It naturally 
falls to them to bring intelligent inquiry to 
bear upon the needs and the accomplish- 
ments of the schools. 

Such groups become particularly vocal and 
effective when organized. It is only within 
organization that consistent policies can be 
adopted and pursued. The American Legion 
and the Congress of Parents and Teachers 
are typical of this organized element in our 
population. In the paragraphs that follow 
are the resolutions adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Illinois, at its con- 
vention in Rockford, Illinois, August 22-23, 
1938, and a summary of recommended school 
measures included in the Legislation and 
Citizenship Platform for 1938-’39 of the Illi- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Tha American Legion 
® WHEREAS, Though the Constitu- 


tion of the state of Illinois spe- 
cifically states, “The General Assembly 
shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby all the 
children of this State may receive a 
good common school education,” the 
General Assembly has down through 
the years ignored this obligation and 
shifted the responsibility to the shoul- 
ders of local boards of education, whose 
one source of revenue, a tax on the real 
and personal property within their dis- 
tricts, has proved unstable and in most 
sections inadequate to maintain the 
standard of education set by State 
law; and 

Wuereas, Though the courts of IIli- 
nois have repeatedly ruled that in all 
matters of public school organization, 
finance, and administration, the State 
through its General Assembly is funda- 
mentally responsible and has control, 
more than 12,000 school districts have 
been allowed to organize regardless of 
need or ability to flourish, fostering a 
wide-spread condition of inefficiency 
and waste and permitting the mainte- 
nance of thousands of schools of very 
low educational advantage, and 

Wuereas, In spite of the valiant 
fight of some organizations, the school 
system in Illinois has been used as a 
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political football for thirty years, the 
situation growing steadily worse until 
in recent years—because of increased 
enrollment, slashed valuations, and un- 
paid property tax—many school dis- 
tricts, even in the more prosperous sec- 
tions, are on the verge of bankruptcy 
and 

Wuereas, Tremendous pressure 
brought on the Sixtieth General As- 
sembly produced a complete political 
deadlock in school legislation, which 
has held throughout the present special 
session and which can be broken only 
by an aroused public opinion, and 

Wuereas, The American Legion 
with its twenty-five districts and 776 
posts is in an ideal position to provide 
forums for free discussion and open de- 
bate on this vital question in every sec- 
tion of the State and through public 
interest and co-operation bring about 
a reorganization to provide a firm fi- 
nancial foundation for our public school 
structure, an efficient school system and 
a good educational opportunity for all 
the children of this State, and 

Wuereas, Recognizing the grave 
condition of our public school system, 
the membership, on recommendation 
of this educational committee, adopted 
the so-called American Legion Five 
Point Educational Program at their 
Danville Convention in 1936 and re- 
affirmed this program at Springfield 
in 1937, and 

Wuereas, Though the Department 
of Illinois has caused districts and 
posts to create committees on educa- 
tion, lack of instruction and a concrete 
plan of action has produced only spas- 
modic. half-hearted and ineffective ef- 
forts to carry out the mandate of two 
department conventions, and 

Wuereas, The American Legion has 
never had, and may never have again, 
the opportunity to perform an un- 
selfish, patriotic, and constructive serv- 
ice of such widespread and deep sig- 
nificance to the state of Illinois as the 
solution of its school problems, and 
should throw its full weight and best 
thought into the fight to bring order 
out of chaos, now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, By the American 
Legion, Department of Illinois, in con- 
vention assembled in the city of Rock- 
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ford, Illinois, August 22-23, 1938, that 
the Department Educational Commit- 
tee be, and hereby is instructed to: 

1. Seek advice of prominent educators, 
school authorities, and friendly legislators to 
determine what, if any, existing school legis- 
lation should be pushed; or 

2. Draw a proper bill in the interests of 
the children of this State and in their inter- 
ests alone, and with the co-operation of the 
department legislative committee, gain its in- 
troduction at the next special or regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

3. Procure and distribute to the proper 
district and post officers information regard- 
ing the school situation in this State and 
advise them where additional information 
may be obtained. 

4. Devise and distribute a concrete plan of 
action so that district and post officers may 
proceed in a uniform and intelligent manner 
to spread the gospel of education and educa- 
tional needs to the people of all sections of 
the State, and 

5. To use their best efforts to bring this 
good fight for better schools in Illinois to a 
successful conclusion. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the 
Department Commander, Division, 
District and Post Commanders be and 
hereby are instructed to push the edu- 
cational program with all vigor in order 
to remove an ugly blot from the record 
of this great state of Illinois. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert P. Guttic, 

Representing Sharvin Post No. 397 
and The Tenth District. 
Parent-Teachers Endorse 
School 

The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in its Legislation and Citizen- 
ship Platform for 1938-’39 has included 
under State Legislation a number of 
items of sound school legislation, which 
are approved by the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. The measures specifically 
named by the Illinois Congress are: A 
non-partisan State board of education; 
larger State distributive fund; State 
support for high schools, improved fi- 
nancial administration of school funds; 
larger district unit; higher standards 
for certification of teachers; teachers 
pension and tenure. 

The platform calls attention to the . 
organization’s policy of thorough study 
of all measures officially recommended 
and to the importance of contacts with 
legislators in their home districts. “A 
legislator,” it is noted, “pays much 
more attention to his neighbor than he 
does to a stranger who may approach 
him in Springfield, even though that 
person may be a state board member.” 

Mrs. Paul E. Madden, Chicago, is 
chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion of the Illinois Congress.—E. P. B. 
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Radio and the Schools 


Second School Broadcast 
Conference in Chicago 


@ A CONFERENCE on methods and 

utilization of radio in instruction is 
to be held at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on December 1, 2 and 3. The 
conference will proceed through dem- 
onstrations of utilization of various 
types of program—educational, free- 
time, network, and transcription—fol- 
lowed by audience discussion. 

Programs of the various types used 
for demonstration will probably include 
the following: a program concerned 
with the teaching of seventh and eighth 
grade literature presented by the Radio 
Council of the Chicago Public Schools, 
a part of NBC’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, tentatively scheduled to be broad- 
cast from Chicago, CBS’s American 
School of the Air, which it is hoped will 
also be broadcast on that occasion from 
Chicago, and a transcription of one of 
the Damrosch programs. 

A presentation over WGN will be 
used as a demonstration in radio pro- 
duction from audition to presentation. 

Section luncheon meetings on Thurs- 
day, December 1, will consider prob- 
lems in the fields of social studies, lit- 
erature, science, and music and art. On 
the following day the section luncheons 
will consider teacher training in utiliza- 
tion, problems of educational radio di- 
rectors, equipment, high-school utili- 
zation, and evaluation. 

At a concluding luncheon on Decem- 
ber 3, summaries of activities and gen- 
eral reactions to the conference will be 
presented by leaders in the broadcast- 
ing field as well as by classroom teach- 
ers. Proceedings will be available fol- 
lowing the meetings. 

Preliminary registration is not neces- 
sary, but in the event that more detailed 
information is desired write to the 
chairman, Harold W. Kent, 228 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Educational Programs 


“Science Everywhere,” a junior sci- 
ence feature presented under the auspi- 
ces of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, every Tues- 
day from 1:00-1:30 p.m. CST., over 
the NBC-Blue Network. Directed by 
Dr. Carroll Lane Fenton, author of 
children’s science books, the program is 
divided into two parts, the first quar- 
ter-hour for the elementary grades, the 
second for the intermediate grades. Dr. 
Fenton is joined at the microphone by 
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a small group of school children who 
assist him in dramatizing the science 
lessons. 


“Adventure in Reading” series. Dra- 
matizations of the lives of distin- 
guished figures in literature. Mondays 
from 1:00-1:30 p.m. CST, over the 
NBC-Blue Network, Among the auth- 
ors to be treated are Cervantes, Haw- 
thorne, Chaucer, Dickens, the Brontes, 
Swift and Scott. The subjects are 
chosen from the Junior High School 
list of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English and are dramatized for 
the express purpose of heightening stu- 
dent interest in good reading. Scripts 
are written by Margaret Leaf and 
Helen Walpole. 

“Wings for the Martins,” a new se- 
ries on the everyday issues of educa- 
tion in drama form, prepared and pre- 
sented by the Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, with the 
co-operation of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Begin- 
ning November 16, every Wednesday 
night from 9:30 to 10:00 p.m. 

Described as one of the most ambi- 
tious radio series on education ever pre- 
sented. Writing of the scripts was pre- 
ceded by months of research and plan- 
ning under the direction of Assistant 
Commissioner Bess Goodykoontz of 
the U.S. Office. 

“Know Your Schools,” a series of 
round-table discussions of schools, 
their accomplishments, and their prob- 
lems, Thursdays, 7:15 p.m. over the 
Prairie Farmer-WLS Station, Chica- 
go. Each week guests on the program 
are well-known educators of Illinois 
and neighboring states.—E. P. B. 





Subscription Price Changed 


The price of a subscription to the 
ILLINOIS TEACHER has been reduced 
to $1.00 a year for non-members. 
Heretofore the subscription price to a 
non-member has been the same as the 
membership fee. 


The change has been made with the 
school-board member particularly in 
mind. He is concerned with problems 
of school administration and finance 
as is no other layman; so the content 
of our official publication will be of 
great value to him, we feel. 


School administrators interviewed 
on this proposal have expressed enthu- 
siasm for it. Subscription blanks for 
board members will be mailed to school 
heads in the near future.—E. P. B. 
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The Health Committe 
in a Rural PTA 


® THE first objective of the Parent- 

Teacher Association platform is 
“Health and Safety.” 

The program of the health commit- 
tee sponsors speakers on health topics. 
The association offers opportunity for 
study and discussion groups, and in 
many rural districts these study groups 
are led by the district or school nurse. 

The association co-operates with 
community effort in immunization 
against diphtheria and _ vaccination 
against smallpox. 

Through the “Summer Round-up” 
project of the association, children en- 
ter school free of physical defects that 
can be corrected and protected against 
contagious diseases. Thus a child’s 
progress in school stands in less dan- 
ger of being hampered by absences. 

After an examination in the spring 
either by the family physician and den- 
tist, or at a clinic arranged by the 
Parent-Teacher Association and com- 
munity health agencies and the State 
Department of Health, the members 
of the P-T-A health committee visit 
the parents of children with defects, 
stressing the importance of medical 
care before the child enters school. In 
cases of financial inability, co-opera- 
tion of other agencies is secured in ob- 
taining the required treatment. 

Recognizing that food is one of the 
most important of all factors which in- 
fluence the health and growth of a 
child, many associations, especially in 
the rural schools, are serving hot 
lunches to the children, members con- 
tributing food and mothers taking 
turns preparing the lunches. These 
committees report gratifying gains in 
the weight of the children, and surely 
teachers must see an improvement in 
afternoon recitations where this plan 
is put into operation. 

The “Summer Round-up” of pre- 
school children, dental and medical ex- 
aminations, tuberculosis tests, and oth- 
er projects, are often carried on under 
the combined efforts of several asso- 
ciations, each unit gaining added stim- 
ulus from the broader contacts. 

The teacher, through the activities 
of the health committee alone, is as- 
sured that parents are accepting their 
responsibility for the health of the 
child—-Mrs. type R. _ LANoIs, 
Health Chairman, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
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Teaching in the Rural School 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 


Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


oa time ago I was discussing in one 
of my classes the need for training children 
both in personal self-control and also in 
group participation in group control. I tried 
to bring out the fact that one cannot learn 
one thing by practicing something else. One 
cannot learn to skate by practicing swimming. 
In the same way, a child cannot learn to con- 
trol himself or to participate in democratic 
group control by practicing passive obedience 
to the orders and domination of a teacher. 
Too frequently under a former type of class- 
room discipline, a type which is still preva- 
lent in many of the schools I visit, the 
children are being trained not for life in a 
democracy but for life under a fascistic, 
autocratic, dominating type of government. 

After my class discussion of the above 
ideas, Superintendent R. M. Ring of Edwards 
County told me about some attempts at 
self-government in the Bone Gap School. At 
Mr. Ring’s request, Miss Luanna Gould 
wrote the account of her plan which follows. 
® I RESENT being told constantly 

that I must do or must refrain from 
doing this or that. I enjoy planning 
a goal and working toward it. We of 
the adult world work most efficiently 
when doing the thing which we want 
to do, and boys and girls are not dif- 
ferent from us in this respect. Chil- 
dren do well and enjoy doing the thing 
which is of their own planning. 

Our school was using a negative plan 
to handle a disciplinary problem. I 
determined to tackle this problem in 
some positive way. We of the third 
and fourth grades decided that we 
would attempt to discover and then to 
use those traits of character most 
needed for harmonious living together. 
At the end of the first week of school 
the boys and girls presented the points 
which from their own observation our 
school needed to carry out if we were 
to work together happily and efficiently. 
We wrote down these points and called 
them our Citizenship Creed. The creed 
was left open for changes or additions 
as need arose. 

A plan for rewarding good citizen- 
ship was then set up. Boys and girls 
come to school to learn. Good citi- 
zenship—the ability to work and play 
harmoniously with others—is essen- 
tial in that learning and therefore mer- 
its recognition. At the beginning of 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





each month each child was given a 
clean citizenship record typified by a 
five point honor star placed upon a 
poster showing a sky over a silhouetted 
city or landscape scene. Should he 
fail to be a good citizen, of course he 
lost an honor point, but if he tried with 
reasonable diligence he kept his honor 
points and was rewarded at the end 
of the month by receiving a small 
prize. At the end of the year each good 
citizen received a grand prize, an 
American flag. 

The purpose back of the pupil-made 
creed was to throw upon the pupils the 
responsibility of recognizing the needs 
that are basic in insuring the harmon- 
ious working of a group. Their judg- 
ment in this respect was good. Having 
themselves found and stated a need 
they were ready and willing to fulfill 
that need. 

The honor point device was an at- 
tempt to recognize and to emphasize 
good traits rather than to have mis- 
demeanors brought into the limelight. 
In this respect our plan fell short of its 
purpose for all too often misconduct 
received undue attention. 

The plan did give opportunity for 
pupil planning of school government. 
It also recognized and rewarded good 
citizenship under that school govern- 
ment. Having accomplished these two 
goals it was worth while. I believe that 
good citizenship can be taught and 
must be taught. I shall not be satis- 
fied until I find a plan of teaching 
which will accomplish this purpose. 
Perhaps Dr. Charles B. Glenn of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, has the answer to 
this problem in his plan for character 
education instituted in 1921 in the 
schools of his city, the commendable 
results of which plan are being seen 
in the lives of the youth of that place.* 

Cannot more of our schools tackle 
this problem in some such systematic 
way? 


@ WHILE Miss Gould’s plan is being put 
into effect in a graded school, it seems 
to me that many features of it are possible 


*Reader’s Digest, June, 1938. 
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in a one-room school. Indeed, in the latter 
type of school, the fact that there are chil- 
dren of different ages and grades makes the 
situation more lifelike and this should facili- 
tate plans for self-government. 


There are two important aspects of Miss 
Gould’s plan. In the first place, the code of 
good citizenship was worked out by the chil- 
dren themselves. It was not handed down 
to them by the teacher. Neither children nor 
adults can be expected to display much en- 
thusiasm in conforming to a code in the for- 
mulation of which they have had no part. 
Indeed, superintendents of schools may well 
bear in mind that teachers cannot be expected 
to show much eagerness to put into effect 
policies for the school system unless these 
policies have been determined in a demo- 
cratic way by teachers and superintendent 
working together. 

Second, the code in the Bone Gap School 
was never finished. It “was left open for 
changes and additions as need arose.” Codes 
or rules or constitutions or laws should al- 
ways be in the experimental stage. Progress 
comes only in that way. Cut off any branch 
of the natural sciences from the right to ex- 
periment and you kill any hope of progress. 
The same principle holds good in the field of 
the social sciences. We must remember that 
even in the case of the Constitution of the 
United States, one of the most remarkable 
products of the human mind, the ink on it 
was scarcely dry before our people realized 
that it needed amendment. 


Too frequently the rules of a school are 
passed from one group of children and teach- 
ers to another, and no one raises the question 
as to whether they are needed or sensible. 
The experimental point of view can be de- 
veloped in children as well through its use 
in human relationships as through its em- 
ployment in the laboratory. 


The plan for rewards which Miss Gould 
devised is the one point is her plan which 
I would be disposed to question. The re- 
wards seem artificial, extrinsic, unrelated to 
the points of excellence in conduct. which 
they connote. Moreover, they are individual 
rather than group rewards. Would it not be 
possible to devise a system by which the 
group rates its own ability to get along to- 
gether as a group? And when individual 
awards are given, could they not be in terms 
of conferring upon those who deserve them 
some larger responsibilities and opportunities 
for service? Such responsibilities should al- 
ways be the rewards of good civic conduct, 
whether in school-or in adult life. 

But whatever criticism may be made of 
one aspect of Miss Gould’s work, the fact 
remains that she is striving to solve the prob- 
lem of training children for citizenship—the 
most important single problem of our schools. 
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Speech Education 


@ IN almost every college and uni- 

versity and in a great many high 
schools throughout America, speech 
education is taking its rightful place. 
This type of education has been some- 
what neglected the past years; but 
today educators are again realizing its 
significance and importance. Through 
Speech training students are learning 
to use their voices and bodies so as to 
express their thoughts intelligently and 
by so doing are becoming better mem- 
bers of society. 

The average student is inhibited by 
various voice difficulties; his body 
seems to stand in the way of his 
thoughts. Educators realize that our 
program should not be a mental train- 
ing alone but also a vital one. Man, 
physically, should overcome most of 
his difficulties, so that his desires can 
be realized and his thoughts can be 
conveyed. 

With these objectives in mind the 
Speech program in schools of the pres- 
ent day has become broad in its scope. 
In some schools voice training is given 
every student. Without training few 


students know how to use their voices 
correctly. Various difficulties, ranging 


from decided impediments to slovenli- 
ness in speech, must be overcome. 

In some of our large city schools, 
clinics have been instituted to care 
for those students who are handi- 
capped by impediments. Speech pa- 
thology has become a science in itself. 
It is fulfilling a long-needed mission. 
Although the majority of students do 
not have impediments, they do have 
difficulties. Their enunciation is poor; 
they lack the simple principles of 
pause, emphasis, and inflection; and 
many speak with foreign accent. Most 
every student needs aid of some kind 
and needs it badly. 

Speech training, however, is not 
merely a process of overcoming speech 
difficulties. It is also a means of mak- 
ing the voice plus the body become ex- 
pressive of the mind. Hence Speech 
training enters into the fields of Public 
Speaking, Interpretation, and Dra- 
matics. 

The discussion group in which the 
leader and other members discuss 
problems of various kinds is one of the 
newest trends in Public Speaking. The 
ability to organize and deliver a speech 
also has its decided advantages. In 
Interpretation the ability to interpret 
beautiful literature intelligently has 
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real cultural value. Dramatics offers 
opportunities of using all speech facul- 
ties, and hence it contributes unlimited 
opportunities to train both body and 
voice. 

Thus Speech Education with its 
varied program of activities has a very 
definite place in our educational sys- 
tem. [Illinois has been one of the 
pioneer states in Speech Training. Al- 
most every college and university in 
the State has or is building an exten- 
sive Speech department; a great many 
high schools have required courses in 
Speech; a great many that do not are 
anticipating such courses. The State 
University grants entrance credit for 
Speech courses, as do thirty-seven 
other state universities. 

Some states, however, have taken 
steps in advance of Illinois. Three 
states have speech advisors in the state 
departments; their work is to build up 
a state-wide speech program. Other 
states require that every teacher of 
Speech have certain qualifications. 
Some few states require that all teach- 
ers, particularly English teachers, have 
some Speech training. The value of 
such training is being felt throughout 
all the states. Illinois must keep in 
step and uphold its prestige—-MARY 
BLACKBURN, President, Illinois As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech. 


Hobby Show at Brush 


@® THE Brush Training School of 

S.I.N.U., Carbondale, has recently 
closed its twelfth annual hobby show.* 
The hobby qualifies as an extra- 
curricular activity in two respects. It 
makes school life attractive by provid- 
ing spice and variety and it creates 
recreational interests that often last 
through life. 

Since the first show eleven years ago 
community interest has steadily in- 
creased. The show is held usually late 
in October and kept open for two or 
three days. Pupils and patrons of 
surrounding schools are invited. No 
admittance is charged.and visitors come 
and go as they desire. Pupils serve as 
guides and make all necessary explana- 
tions. One evening is given to open 
house .id sometimes the Parent-Teach- 
er Association serves refreshments. 

The pupils understand that a hobby 
is “an activity carried on in leisure time 
which becomes a source of interest and 
pleasure to the individual.” A pupil 
must have worked at his hobby at least 
three months to qualify for entering it. 


*Photograph on page 94 
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Program for Annual Meeting 


@ WHAT relation do school costs bear 

to educational opportunity? Last 
year Mr. Grimm, IEA Director of Re- 
search, sought an answer to the ques- 
tion through a carefully planned study 
of twenty-four small city school sys- 
tems in Illinois. His findings were sub- 
sequently published in a booklet, Our 
Children’s Opportunities —in relation 
to school costs, which already has had 
wide circulation. 


Symposium 

At the opening session of the Eighty- 
fifth Annual Meeting of the IEA, Wed- 
nesday, December 28, a symposium 
based on the study will be presented. 
Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the IEA, acting as chairman, 
will discuss “Promoting Educational 
Opportunity—a Democratic Neces- 
sity.” He will be followed by Mr. 
Grimm, who will present the highlights 
of the survey. Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, 
president of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, will discuss, “As 
the Parent Sees the Situation.” Miss 
Susan Scully, President of the IEA, has 
as her topic, “The Situation as Judged 
by the Teacher.” Mr. M. H. Det- 
weiler, secretary, board of education, 
Zeigler Community High School, will 
speak for the school-board member; 
Miss Ellen Rourke, Springfield High 
School, will offer “Some Basic Con- 
siderations by an Observer,” and Mr. 
B. F. Shafer, superintendent of schools, 
Freeport, and chairman of the IEA 
Committee on Legislation, will sum- 
marize the discussion. 
Dinner to Honor Mr. Moore 


Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, president of 
the National Education Association, is 
to be the speaker at the dinner in honor 
of Mr. R. C. Moore, who retired as 
Executive Secretary of the association, 
on July 1, 1938, after serving the asso- 
ciation in that capacity for twenty- 
three years. An entertainment feature 
at this meeting will be the appearance 
of the Egyptian Chorus of seventy 
adult voices. Dr. Shaw is to address 
the Thursday afternoon session also. 

Immediately after adjournment of 
the Thursday evening session the Chi- 
cago Division will entertain delegates 
at a dance in the ballroom of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel. 

Numerous luncheons and dinners 
have been arranged by co-operating 
professional groups, announcement of 
which will be made later —E.P.B. 
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To the Teachers — rus or ames 
from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


@ STATE Spe.tiinc Contest.—The 

State School Spelling Contest will 
be held in the Senate Chamber in the 
capitol December 28, 1938, beginning 
promptly at 9:00 a.m. This contest 
has aroused considerable interest in 
the state of Illinois for the last quar- 
ter of a century. 

All pupils who are bona fide school 
residents of a county in the first 
eight elementary grades and who are 
regularly attending any public, private 
or boarding school during the present 
school year, are eligible to enter the 
contest, providing, however, that the 
pupil will not be sixteen years of age 
before January 1, 1939, and provided 
further, that the pupil is not a grad- 
uate of the eighth grade. 

All interested teachers are urged to 
see the county superintendent of 
schools in their respective counties; he 
is familiar with the rules and other de- 
tails governing the contest. 

CrTIzENSHIP MATERIAL FOR TEACH- 
ERS.—The October issue of the Educa- 
tional Press Bulletin contains material 
of especial value to the classroom 
teacher. In addition to the editorial on 
Citizenship and Character by Superin- 
tendent Wieland the following articles 
appear: Message to Illinois Youth, Are 
You a Good Citizen—A Talk to Stu- 
dents, Teaching Government—Legal 
Provision for Flags, Know Your 
Schools, Public Schools and Patriotic 
Organizations, How to Display the 
Flag, Armistice Day Suggestions, and 
Arbor Day Programs. Ask your prin- 
cipal or superintendent for his copy 
of the October issue, or write to the 
office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, requesting a copy. 


The remainder of the space allocated to 
the office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in this month’s issue has been as- 
signed by Superintendent Wieland to the 
State Curriculum Steering Committee. The 
general introductory article which follows is 
the first of a series of six. Each of the re- 
maining five will deal with one of the subject 
areas around which the curriculum is being 
built. Classroom teachers are urged to read 
these articles. 


Rural Curriculum Guide 
The rural elementary school curricu- 
lum guide was carefully considered by 
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the State Curriculum Steering Commit- 
tee at its last meeting on Wednesday, 
October 12, at the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. In general, it was ap- 
proved and the bulletins were referred 
to committees for revision. 

Three fundamental principles under- 
lie the report as considered by the 
Steering Committee: 

1. Subject material has been con- 
solidated into five areas of instruction; 
namely, the social sciences, the natural 
sciences, the fine and applied arts, the 
language arts, and mathematics. This 
reduces the number of specific subjects 
taught from about fourteen to five 
without eliminating any essential con- 
tent material. This arrangement mini- 
mizes the number of classes a rural 
teacher is compelled to conduct in her 
daily program. 

2. It is recommended that the tradi- 
tional eight grade-levels in the rural 
school be reduced to three; namely, 
the primary, the intermediate, and the 
advanced levels. Taking advantage of 
the fact that one of a child’s best teach- 
ers is another child, it is suggested that 
so far as possible all the pupils in each 
of these levels be instructed in one 
group. This will further reduce the 
number of classes in the daily program. 

3. In order that the work of instruc- 
tion in the school may be made more 
effective, the rural school curriculum 
guide has been set up on the unit plan 
of instruction rather than the page by 
page procedure now in use in the ma- 
jority of the rural schools. By this 
method all of the activities in a cer- 
tain group, say the primary group, will 
be centered around a unit of content 
which is of particular interest to the 
pupils involved, and all phases of this 
content will be taken up as they natu- 
rally lend themselves to a study of the 
material being considered. 

There is no suggestion that the pu- 
pils will become the sole determinants 
of a school program, but rather that 
they will be led by the teacher into ex- 
periences essential and worth while in 
such a way as to utilize the natural in- 
terest children manifest. 

The new curriculum guide consists 
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of criteria for planning units, suggested 
content which affords centers of inter- 
est around which units of instruction 
can be developed for each developmen- 
tal level, sample planned units, and 
bibliography. 

In these areas, such as mathematics 
and a large portion of the language 
arts, where the content does not offer a 
center of interest around which a unit 
of instruction can be developed suc- 
cessfully, content, objectives, and 
methods of instruction are suggested. 

Correlation and integration have 
been effected in a much more satisfac- 
tory manner than is accomplished in 
the traditional school curriculum, and 
the average number of classes in a 
rural school maintaining instruction for 
all grade levels has been reduced to 
approximately seventeen, depending, 
of course, upon the manner in which 
the program is introduced. 

In addition to the development of 
a guide by means of which adequate 
courses of study may be developed in 
the various counties of the State, plans 
are under way to offer leadership and 
supervision for those schools which at- 
tempt the new program. It is not in- 
tended that all schools shall imme- 
diately adopt the program suggested in 
the curriculum guide, but rather that 
tryout schools be established in each 
county in which the program may be 
developed under careful supervision. 

As soon as the curriculum guide has 
been revised, it will be published for 
general distribution. 





To Honor Pioneer Women 
Teachers of Illinois 


Illinois chapters of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, national educational society 
for women, of which there are now 
fourteen, are undertaking a survey to 
evaluate the contribution of women 
teachers to education in the State. This 
survey, begun two years ago, will be 
extended to every town and county. 
Teachers from rural, elementary, and 
secondary schools as well as from col- 
leges and universities are eligible for 
recognition. This survey is especially 
designed to evaluate the contribution 
of pioneer women teachers. 

The project is under the direction of 
Dr. Helen F. Marshall, assistant pro- 
fessor of social science, Illinois State 
Normal University. Dr. Emma Rein- 
hardt, head of the department of Edu- 
cation, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, is state president 
of the organization. 
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The Etiquette Unit 
Orientation Course 


Ta double purpose of enriching and 
making more enjoyable the present life 
of boys and girls as well as preparing 
them for the future is being more and 
more widely accepted by educators. 
Anyone who has come in contact with 
the unhappy pupils skirting the edge 
of the social life of their fellow-students 
because they do not quite know how 
to get into it, will appreciate the im- 
portance to youngsters of a little 
savoir faire in this realm. 

A general knowledge of the correct 
procedure in various situations will, 
of course, be of great value to the 
future adult, not only because such a 
person will do the correct thing, but 
also because he will have the poise that 
comes with assurance that he is doing 
the correct thing. It is, however, the 
more elementary aspects of boy and 
girl contacts and the particular social 
customs of the local school or commu- 
nity, of which knowledge or ignorance 
will do most to gladden or sadden a 
pupil. The school can do much to 
provide against social failure and its 
sometimes unfortunate consequences 
by providing opportunity for pupils to 
learn in a gentler, faster way than by 
brutal experience the rules under which 
the social game is played. 


Need for the Unit 


The girl who unwittingly attends 
unescorted an exclusively date affair 
and then misses most of the informal 
afternoon get-togethers for lack of a 
supposedly necessary escort will not be 
among the happiest girls of the school. 
Neither will the boy who would like to 
join in social affairs but feels his awk- 
wardness and knows neither how to 
dance nor just what one does to have 
a date. 

Many boys and girls go for some 
years without learning the answer to 
their problems along this line, because 
they are much more hesitant to show 
their ignorance on these matters than 
to admit their inability to grasp geom- 
etry or understand the causes of the 
Civil War. 

For these reasons I believe etiquette 
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in a High School 


By Rollin H. Simonds 


and local social customs should have a 
place in the regular class work of high- 
school freshmen, where these topics 
will be covered in a systematic, nat- 
ural manner. The atmosphere should 
be one of mutual search for knowledge 





* 


A BOY can take you into the open 
at night and show you the stars; he 
might tell you no end of things 
about them, conceivably all that an 
astronomer could teach. But until 
and unless he feels the vast in- 
difference of the universe to his 
own fate, and has placed himself 
in the perspective of cold and illi- 
mitable space, he has not looked 
maturely at the heavens. Until he 
has felt this, and unless he can en- 
dure this, he remains a child, and in 
his childishness he will resent the 
heavens when they are not accom- 
modating. He will demand sun- 
shine when he wishes to play, and 
rain when the ground is dry, and he 
will look upon storms as anger di- 
rected at him, and the thunder as a 
personal threat—Walter Lipp- 
mann.* 

*A Preface to Morals. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1929. Page 187. Re- 
printed with permission of the publisher. 








with the give and take of informal dis- 
cussion, free as possible from the em- 
barrassment sometimes attendant on 
the asking of a question to which one 
might be expected to know the answer. 


Presenting the Unit 


I have attempted to do this in one 
phase of the orientation course at 
Maine Township High School, serving 
Park Ridge and Des Plaines, Illinois. 
With the aid of the dean of girls, who 
co-operates throughout the etiquette 
unit, I interest two of the most promi- 
nent and popular members of the sen- 
ior class, a boy and a girl, each in some 
major position of student authority. 
They then select from lists of seniors 
having study hours at various periods 
of the day a group of approximately 
twenty-five boys and twenty-five girls, 
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appointing a chairman for each period. 
At the first meeting of the entire group 
the two general leaders explain what 
has been done so far and enlist the aid 
of the others in giving to the freshmen 
the benefit of their three years’ expe- 
rience in the high-school social life. 

A schedule is made out providing 
for a talk or demonstration by at least 
one boy and one girl together, some- 
times by a group, to each class in the 
freshman orientation course once a 
week for five weeks. The five general 
outlines referred to at the end of this 
article were used this year. These, 
worked out for the most part by the 
senior leaders, are offered merely as a 
concrete example of a program that 
has been used, rather than with the 
thought that they have been developed 
to any final state of efficiency. 


Demonstrations Are Effective 


The seniors preparing to talk to a 
particular class are given a copy of 
the outline and then plan what they 
are going to do. Most of the groups 
act out in detail the whole process of 
making a date, calling for the girl, and 
taking her home, in the period devoted 
to date etiquette. We have found that 
wherever such demonstrations can be 
used they are very effective. Follow- 
ing the prepared talk or demonstration, 
time is allowed for questions. 

There are two major reasons for 
having the seniors lead these discus- 
sions. One is that the presence of the 
seniors greatly stimulates interest in 
the topic on the part of the freshmen. 
The other is that, as some of the sen- 
iors remarked afterwards, they them- 
selves gain a great deal from the ex- 
perience. 

The teacher by judicious guidance 
of certain parts of the discussion may 
utilize the heightened interest result- 
ing from the presence of the seniors 
to get other points across. Of course, 
it is inevitable that in using as many 
as fifty senior leaders some speakers 
will err occasionally in their advice. 
It is up to the teacher, however, to 
correct, diplomatically as possible, any 
such errors. The teacher is also often 
called on by pupils during the discus- 
sion for authority on some point, and 
should not hesitate to interpose ques- 
tions and explanations where they may 
be of value. 


Eprror’s Note.—Limitations of space pre- 
vent our publishing in full the outline sug- 
gested by Mr. Simonds. It is organized 
around five principal topics: (1) Date Eti- 
quette, (2) Conduct in Public Places, (3) 
Personal Appearance, (4) Table Manners, 
(5) Ballroom Dancing. 
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S-etters to an Old Crony 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


= DAVE: 

I thought that I might be able to 
stop off and see you on one of my flying 
trips into the “field,” but lack of time 
forbids—and so—I write again. 


Travel 

I have chased around like a chicken 
without a head. Maybe those who have 
heard my talks feel that the compari- 
son isn’t far-fetched. I’ve drawn a map 
so that you can follow my meanderings. 
I submit it herewith. 


















































Respective itineraries are numbered accord- 
ing to continuous routes of travel out of 
Springfield. Order of appearances follows: 1, 
Champaign; 2, Belleville; 3, Sullivan; 4, Chi- 
cago; 5, Pittsfield, Hillsboro; 6, Carbondale; 
7, Galesburg, Peoria, LaSalle, Dixon; 8, 
Quincy, LaSalle, Decatur, Mount Vernon; 9, 
Tampico, Benton, Dixon, Joliet, Chicago; 
10, Bloomington, Chicago, Rockford; 11, 
Cicero, Evanston; 12, Champaign; 13, Car- 
bondale; 14, Charleston, Champaign; 15, 
Kincaid; 16, Chicago; 17, Chicago; 18, Chi- 
cago. 
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An informal communication emphasizing current de- 


velopments in the IEA 





Exploration 

I feel like an explorer or pioneer as 
I skip here and there over Illinois. I’ve 
seen many interesting and beautiful 
sections from the Ozarks of southern 
Illinois through the rolling hills of 
western Illinois and from the agricul- 
tural areas of eastern and central IIli- 
nois to the familiar scenes of northern 
Illinois. Mother Nature is beautiful 
during October, and I have marveled 
at the splendid scenes she presents. 
Illinois is beautiful! 


Oil 

I have traveled through the new oil 
fields, spectacular in their recent ex- 
pansion. In several places oil is being 
pumped on the school grounds. One 
little district I know about receives 
about $1,000 per month in royalties! 

If we could only pour of on our 
troubled education waters generally, 
how happy we’d be! By the way, why 
shouldn’t oil pay for some of our edu- 
cation? 


People 

The people of Illinois are a friendly 
and generous people. *They make a 
traveler feel at home. Teachers in con- 
vention are a happy, neatly dressed, 
friendly group. I enjoy addressing 
them, for they are most attentive. Be- 
fore this month rolls by I will have 
addressed about 20,000 members of 
our profession, in addition to several 
hundred laymen. 


Message 

If I have a message at all for our 
people, it emphasizes the need of de- 
mocratizing support for public educa- 
tion via intelligent professional under- 
standing and intelligent lay support. 
Our whole organized effort centers 
about this theme. 

Lay groups manifestly want the real 
facts and figures pertaining to educa- 
tional difficulties and their solutions. 
Our profession, through proper organ- 
ization, must provide this information. 
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Finances 

We of the teaching profession have 
been too cheap in our financial support 
of this effort. I do not see how the IIli- 
nois Education Association has done 
all that it has for the profession and 
the schools in Illinois on the basis of 
sixty-five cents per member per year. 
Thirty-five cents of the $1.00 we have 
paid annually to the state association 
brings the Intrnots TEACHER monthly. 
Cheapness is too often poor economy. 


Values 

Did you ever stop to think that a 
$3,000,000 increase in the State school 
funds means a potential if not actual 
average increase in teachers’ salaries of 
about $60 per year? That’s what the 
IEA secured within the last five or six 
years. In a twenty year period the av- 
erage increase totals close to $250! I 
ask you—is that a good return upon a 
sixty-five cent investment, or is it not? 
If sixty-five cents brings this return, 
what would $1.00 bring? $1.50? 


Program 

We feel that the State should eventu- 
ally defray one-fourth of the costs of 
our schools. This would tend to equa- 
lize minimum educational offerings and 
still maintain the “maximum” privilege 
prevailing in certain areas. The so- 
called “privileged” district contributes 
much in educational experimentation 
and leadership. The interest and con- 
trol by the local communities would 
still continue in a democratic way with 
seventy-five percent of the costs being 
met by local taxation and with the 
continuance of local administration. 


Progress 

County education councils and 
teacher councils are being formed rap- 
idly all over the State. The new study 
units are being used by lay and pro- 
fessional groups everywhere. 

All state committees have made their 
recommendations and have submitted 


(Continued on page 96) 
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THE IEA AT WORK 





Three and One-Half 
Miles of Film 

The Illinois Education Association 
has placed an order for more than three 
and one-half miles of motion picture 
film, depicting high-school opportun- 
ities in Illinois and the inequalities ex- 
isting in educational opportunity in 
Illinois elementary schools. 

These two 16-millimeter silent mo- 
tion picture films, together with a re- 
vised set of general slides on the IEA 
program, are being offered to Divisions, 
local teacher organizations, and other 
interested groups, at a special price of 
$60. The motion pictures are now 
available and the slides are now being 
revised and will be available at a later 
date. A film strip of the same subject 
matter as the set of slides will be avail- 
able. The combined special price for 
the two films and film strip is $42. 
These special prices do not include the 
reels and cans and shipping cases for 
the films, but they can be obtained 
from the IEA office at cost. 

Eleven Divisions have already taken 
advantage of this offer and have placed 
orders for these visual aids. Mr. C. A. 
Weber, superintendent of schools, Gal- 
va, has ordered a set for his schools. 
Several other Divisions have placed 
tentative orders, and no doubt these 


materials will be available to groups 
desiring them from all Divisions on a 
loan basis within a short time. 


If you are interested in securing one 
of these films for use in your locality, 
it is suggested that you write to the 
chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee of your Division. Following is 
a list of the public relations chairmen 
of Divisions which have placed definite 
orders: 

Blackhawk.—E. H. Hanson, superintendent 
of schools, Rock Island 

Central——W. C. Handlin, principal of high 
school, Lincoln 

Chicago—Russell D. Patterson, Public Re- 
lations Secretary, Room 901, 77 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 

Illinois Valley—H. D. Anderson, prin- 
cipal high school, Ottawa 

Lake Shore.—R. E. Cheney, superintendent 
of schools, River Forest 

Northeastern —F. C. Thomas, superintend- 
ent of schools, Yorkville 

Northwestern.—Leonard I. Wierson, su- 
perintendent of schools, Lanark 

Peoria—C. B. Smith, superintendent of 
schools, Pekin 

Southern—Elbert Fulkerson, 
community high school, Carterville 

Southwestern—J. F. Snodgras, principal 
township high school, Collinsville 

Western—J. D. McKibben, county super- 
intendent of schools, Galesburg 

These films may also be borrowed 
from the central office of the IEA. 


principal 


Inspecting Film Before It Is Expressed to Divisions 
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Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers to Use 
IEA Study Units 

Responding to our suggestion that 
Study Units be made available to presi- 
dents of local units of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. 
H. M. Mulberry, state president, re- 
plied: 

The Study Units which you are publish- 
ing in the Ixcuvors TeAcHeER are so valuable 
that I want to thank you for offering to 
send them out to our local unit presidents. 
. . . The office is sending you, under separate 
cover, a complete mailing list for the present 
year... 

This month the 1600 local unit presi- 
dents will receive copies of Study Units 
No. 1 and No. 2. 





Speakers Schools 

October Speakers Schools were at- 
tended by 229 key persons from all 
parts of Illinois. School officers and 
civic-minded citizens were invited to 
the four regional conferences held at 
strategic points in Illinois. The legis- 
lative program of the IEA was pre- 
sented in detail by officers of the as- 
sociation and was discussed thoroughly 
by those attending. 

The Speakers School was inaugu- 
rated in 1936 as a means of acquainting 
key persons with the program of the 
IEA. At that time a state-wide con- 
ference held in Springfield was at- 
tended by sixty-six leaders from var- 
ious parts of the State. The influence 
of this conference was wide-spread in 
shaping public opinion on educational 
problems. 

Enthusiasm demonstrated by the 
larger group attending the Speakers 
Schools this year indicates the grow- 
ing influence of the IEA on matters of 
school legislation. 





Personnel of Division Pub- 
lic Relations Committees 
Announced 

The Public Relations Committee of 
the Southeastern Division, headed by 
H. L. Hamilton, teacher in the high 
school at Bridgeport, is actively en- 
gaged in the formation of a County 
Education Council in each county of 
the Division. Mr. Hamilton has ap- 
pointed the following persons to serve 
as county chairmen: 

Crawford County—John Nuttall, county 
superintendent of schools, Robinson 

Lawrence County.—C. P. Martin, superin- 
tendent of schools, Bridgeport 

Richland County—Wm. McIntosh, prin- 
cipal township high school, Olney 
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Clay County—J. Harrison Cherry, prin- 
cipal community high school, Clay City 

Wabash County.—Justice Gibson, county 
superintendent of schools, Mt. Carmel. 

White County—Harry Puntney, county 
superintendent of schools, Carmi 

Edwards County.—Virgil Judge, superin- 
tendent of schools, Albion 

Wayne County.—N. L. Hake, Fairfield 
Northwestern Division 

The chairman of the public relations 
committee for the Northwestern Divi- 
sion, Leonard I. Wierson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Lanark, recently an- 
nounced the personnel of his commit- 
tee as follows: 

Carroll County—L. J. Gnagey, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chadwick 

Jo Daviess County——(Not yet named) 

Stephenson County—Thos. Pfisterer, 
county superintendent of schools, Freeport. 

Winnebago County—Paul S. Conklin, 
county superintendent of schools, Rockford 

Boone County—R. E. Garrett, superin- 
tendent of schools, Belvidere 

Mr. Wierson commented further: 
“Our teacher councils are already un- 
der way in two counties and stand 
good prospect of being completely or- 
ganized long before American Educa- 
tion Week.” 


Mississippi Valley Division 

Thos. B. Houston, principal of the 
Rushville High School, newly elected 
president of the Mississippi Valley Di- 
vision, has appointed the following pub- 
lic relations committee to serve that 
Division for the coming year: 

Pike county.—J. H. Voshall, superintendent 
of schools, Pittsfield 

Schuyler County—R. G. Smith, superin- 
tendent of schools, Rushville 

Adams County.—R. O. Gibbons, principal 
of the Franklin School, Quincy 


Hancock County—Olen Smith, stperin- 
tendent of schools, Plymouth. 





Peoria Division Public 
Relations Bulletin 

Tilman R. Smith, principal of the 
Roanoke High School, has been desig- 
nated editor of the Peoria Division 
Public Relations Bulletin, a new publi- 
cation of the Division. The bulletin 
made its first appearance in October, 
and will be published quarterly. Oth- 
er members of the Division Public Re- 
lations Committee are: 

C. B. Smith, superintendent of schools, 
Pekin, chairman; Paul Hawthorne, assistant 
county superintendent of schools, Havana; 
W. R. Trimpe, superintendent of schools, 
Havana; and Howard Hunter, prinncipal of 
the Franklin School, Peoria. 

A concerted effort was made to 
organize County Education Councils 
throughout the Division by American 
Fducation Week. 


Lake Shore Division Sponsors Local Study 





Lake Shore Division Public Relations Committee 


Members of the public relations 
committee of the Lake Shore Division 
met at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, on 
October 22 to consider the final report 
upon the study of local school condi- 
tions which the Division has directed. 

Seated, left to right: Eileen Daugh- 
erty, La Grange High School; B. H. 
Ball, Highland Park; O. T. Bright, Jr., 
Flossmoor, treasurer, Lake Shore Divi- 
sion; Ray E. Cheney, River Forest, 
chairman, Public Relations Committee, 
Lake Shore Division; Pauline Drink- 
water, Chicago Heights; J. B. Steph- 


@ THE Lake Shore Public Relations 

Committee is localizing the IEA 
publicity program through a study of 
local school conditions. Their report, to 
be made public soon, deals with the 
trends in assessed valuation, the cost of 
operating the township treasurer’s of- 
fice, school insurance, and the effect on 
teachers and taxpayers, resulting from 
the loss of credit by school districts 
during the depression. 

In the preliminary report the com- 
mittee states: 

The committee has felt that its principal 
task has been to publish the data in such a 
way that the interested citizen may inter- 
pret them. Where such data seem incon- 
sistent, it has been suggested that citizens 
committees should pursue their own in- 
vestigations into the causes. 

In general your committee conceived the 
following to be its task: 

1. To study trends over the past several 
years as a means of predicting the imme- 
diate future. 

2. To prepare tables which the interested 
citizen can use to guide his own thinking in 
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ens, Harvey; G. B. Calhoun, Elmwood 
Park; Mary Lester, Lake Forest; C. R. 
Maddox, Harvey; Edgar S. Leach, 
Evanston, secretary, Lake Shore Divi- 
sion. 

Standing, left to right; Ben A. Sylla, 
Chicago, president, Lake Shore Divi- 
sion; Dr. Eugene Lawler, Northwest- 
ern University; L. M. Hrudka, Cicero; 
R. L. Newenham, North Chicago; J. 
W. Thalman, Waukegan; B. E. Gor- 
don, LaGrange; L. O. Bright, Antioch, 
B. F. Shafer, Freeport, member, IEA 
Board of Directors. 


dealing with the problem of school finance. 

3. To correct the general impression as 
to the amount of state aid going to the 
schools. 

4. To show the tremendous losses to tax- 
payers and teachers which resulted from the 
loss of credit on the part of school districts 
and to suggest that such credit could be 
stabilized through State aid. 

The delegate body of the Lake Shore 
Division voted $2,000 for the work of 
the public relations committee. Work 
was started upon this investigation in 
April, 1938. 





Christian County Council 

The Public Relations workers of 
Christian County, under the dit ction 
of County Chairman Hale, held a meet- 
ing in Kincaid on the evening of No- 
vember 10. The legislative program of 
the association was presented and dis- 
cussed thoroughly. Invitations were 
extended by the school men of the 
county to a number of representatives 
of lay groups. 
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McDonough County Speak- 
ers School 


Public relations workers in Mc- 
Donough County were unable to send 
representatives to any of the Speakers 
Schools conducted by the IEA Depart- 
ment of Public Relations at four points 
in the State during the month of Oc- 
tober; so they planned a Speakers 
School for the county. The meeting 
was held at the Lamoine Hotel in Ma- 
comb, on Monday, October 31, from 
3:00 to 8:00 p.m. Two motion picture 
films photographed and distributed by 
the state office “High School Oppor- 
tunities” and “Our Children’s Oppor- 
tunities” were shown. 





South Central Committee 

Mr. Elmer C. Coatney, principal of 
the township high school, Assumption, 
chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee for the South Central Division, 
announced recently the following list of 
county educational council chairmen 
for his Division: 

Brown County.—Richard T. Crane, teach- 
er, high school, Mt. Sterling. 

Cass County —W. T. Gard, superintendent 
of schools, Beardstown. 

Christian County—Hamilton Hale, super- 
intendent of schools, Pana. 

Macon County.—Mrs. Cora B. Ryman, 
county superintendent of schools, Decatur; 
and W. H. Green, principal of the commun- 
ity high school, Blue Mound. 

Morgan County——Miss Hester Burbridge, 
principal David Prince Junior High School, 
Jacksonville; and John Conant, principal 
community high school, Murrayville. 

Menard County.—L. E. Roth, superintend- 
ent of schools, Athens. © 

Montgomery County.—H. J. Beckemeyer, 
superintendent of schools, Hillsboro. 

Scott County—W. M. Runyan, principal 
community high school, Winchester. 

Macoupin County——E. J. McNeely, prin- 
cipal community high school, Gillespie. 

Sangamon County.—Ellen Rourke, teacher, 
high school, Springfield; and R. R. Morrison, 
principal Ball Township High School, Glen- 
arm. 





Southeastern Pushing 
Public Relations Activities 
At a recent meeting of the South- 
eastern Division held in Carmi two 
very excellent conferences were held 
by the Division public relations com- 
mittee. All county chairmen have 
made plans for the carrying out of the 
county council organization. Plans 
were also made for the beginning of 
a Division publication, the first issue 
of which was in the mails November 1. 
Another meeting of the Division com- 
mittee was held at Olney October 27. 
The committee plans to meet regularly 
throughout the winter to discuss prob- 
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lems as they present themselves and to 
determine the best procedures for meet- 
ing them.—H. L. Hamitton, Chair- 
man Public Relations Committee, 
Southeastern Division. 





Surgical Care for IEA Trees 


Penny a member contributions made 
possible care and landscaping of IEA 
grounds at Springfield. 








Clark County Organization 

Preliminary plans for the formation 
of a County Education Council in 
Clark County are well under way. The 
county has been divided into four units 
for the purpose of local meetings. Let- 
ters of invitation to become members 
of the council have been sent to a 
number of interested persons within 
the county, by J. Roy Leevy, superin- 
tendent Westfield Township High 
School, county chairman. Mr. Leevy 
stated in his letter, “The real purpose 
back of the whole movement is that 
parents, patrons, teachers, and all other 
people may become acquainted with the 
work of the public schools of Clark 
County.” 





Peoria County Council 

The Peoria County Education Coun- 
cil was formed at a meeting held in 
Bradley Chapel at Bradley Institute, 
Peoria, Thursday evening, November 
10. Invitations to the meeting were 
extended to fifty-two representatives 
of lay groups by Howard Hunter, prin- 
cipal Franklin School, Peoria, chair- 
man for Peoria County. 

The motion picture films, “High 
School Opportunities in Illinois,” and 
“Our Children’s Opportunities,” re- 
cently purchased by the Peoria Di- 
vision, were shown, and reprints of 
Study Units No. 1 and No. 2 were dis- 
tributed. 
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IEA Publications Available 
for Distribution 


A number of publications of the Re- 
search and Public Relations Depart- 
ments of the IEA are available as single 
copies or in small quantities upon 
request. There is usually a more limit- 
ed supply of material that is mimeo- 
graphed. In order that our member- 
ship may be informed regarding these 
materials we shall publish such a list 
as the following from month to month, 
dropping titles as supplies are exhaust- 
ed and adding new ones. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Tue Proposep TEACHER RETIREMENT PLAN. 
A leaflet of 8 pages. 

Our CHILDREN’s OpporTUNITIES—in rela- 
tion to school costs. A printed booklet of 45 
pages. 

For ALL THE CHILDREN. A printed booklet 
of 32 pages. 

Scuoot District Tax Rates PAYABLE IN 
1938 rn Cities AND LARGER VILLAGES OF ILLI- 
Nols. A printed 4-page leaflet. 

EQUALIZED ASSESSED VALUATION Per ResI- 
DENT Hicu Scuoor Pup in Averace Datry 
ATTENDANCE. Printed leaflet of 6 pages. 

EQUALIZED ASSESSED VALUATION PER ELE- 
MENTARY PUPIL IN ATTENDANCE, IN Four 
Groups or City Districts. 6 pages, mimeo- 
graphed. 

INFORMATION ON PROPOSED PENSION BILL. 
31 pages mimeographed. 

Frat Grants ror Common Scnoors. 3 
pages mimeographed. 

EQuatizep ASSESSED VALUATION PER ELE- 
MENTARY ScHOOL PupiIL IN AVERAGE DatLy 
ATTENDANCE IN CounTIEs oF ILLINOIS. 2 
pages mimeographed. 

Important Rott Catts on ScHoor Bits 
IN SPECIAL Sessions OF 1938. 3 pages, mimeo- 
graphed. 

TABLES SHOWING APPORTIONMENT OF STATE 
ScHooL Funp, anp Cost or HicHer Levets 
OF EQUALIZATION. 4 pages mimeographed. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 

TENURE FOR TEACHERS. Prepared by B. I. 
Griffith for Tenure Committee. 4 pages, 
printed. 

DeMocraTizinc ScHoot Support For Ep- 
ucaTION. A handbook explaining the forma- 
tion of County Education Councils and 
Teacher Councils for the study of school 
issues in Illinois. Contains a bibliography 
prepared by L. R. Grimm on the Study Unit 
topics. 6 pages, printed. 

ScHoor ORGANIZATION IN ILLINoIs, Study 
Unit No: 1, prepared by Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary. 4 pages, printed. 

ScHoor Finance 1 Ixxrnors, Stupy Unir 
No. 2, prepared by Bernard I. Griffith, Di- 
rector of Public Relations. 4 pages, printed. 

Mopern ScHoorts at Work. Motion pic- 
ture film. Pictures modern teaching methods 
from the kindergarten through the senior 
high school. Three reels, 16 millimeter, silent. 
Free on loan basis. Borrower to pay return 
postage. 

Hicu Scuoor Opportunities. Motion pic- 
ture film. Shows contrasts in high-school 
opportunities offered to young people in 
Illinois. Two reels, 16 millimeter silent. Free 
on loan basis. Borrower pays return postage. 
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Executive Department 

QUESTIONNAIRE.—Replies to the 
questionnaire. regarding association 
policies which Mr. Pearson addressed 
to the membership indicate a wide- 
spread support of the policies and ac- 
tivities of the association. 

Ninety percent replying to date in- 
dicate that they believe that the IEA 
on the basis of its achievements and 
future program merits their co-opera- 
tion. An impressive majority ex- 
pressed their approval of the teacher- 
council plan described in the Septem- 
ber ILtrnots TEACHER, the study-units 
being published in the magazine from 
month to month, and an increase in 
dues to insure the continuance and ex- 
tension of the work of the association. 

Teacher placement service and legal 
services in respect to tenure and con- 
tract problems rank high in the per- 
sonnel services that the membership 
would like to see the association under- 
take. The replies indicate that the 
organization of teacher councils was 
then, in October, well under way. 

The questionnaires were distributed 
at fall Division meetings, along with 
publications on important teacher per- 
sonnel problems. This plan of reach- 
ing the membership will be put into 
effect at the Division meetings held 
next spring also. 


SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS.—The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’ during the month of 
October addressed more than 20,000 
members of the IEA at meetings held 
at various points over the State, as well 
as a number of other groups. A graphic 
presentation of his itinerary will be 
found on page 8. 


SECRETARY.—Miss Edna Carlson, 
formerly employed in the office of the 
county superintendent of schools of 
Winnebago County, began work as 
secretary to Mr. Pearson on Novem- 
ber 1. 





Research Department 


LoAN PACKETS ON SALARY SCHED- 
ULES.—These packets include typical 
salary schedules now operative in Ili- 
nois, showing increments given for ex- 
perience and training, points to be con- 
sidered in making a schedule, and latest 
available data concerning comparative 
salaries in city groups of various sizes 
in Illinois and other states. Individuals 
or study groups desiring the use of such 
packets may make arrangements with 
Mr. Grimm. 


1See also “Letters to an Old Crony” on page 81. 
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PENSION SLIpES.—Nine sets of pen- 
sion slides are in the hands of capable 
speakers in different parts of the State. 
These speakers will give their time and 
energy to appear before groups re- 
questing them to do so, asking only 
reasonable traveling expenses. Numer- 
ous requests for their services from lo- 
cal teacher groups are reported to this 
office. 

Britt Drartinc.—Drafting or re- 
vising of all bills covering points of the 
legislative program which the Legisla- 
tive Committee has decided to stress in 
the coming session is completed. 

INFORMATIONAL SERVICE.—There is 
a steady stream of inquiries, which may 
be answered in some cases by available 
publications, but which in many others 
require detailed indiyidual answers. 





Editorial Department 

REVISION OF Marine List.—Dur- 
ing the last half of October the Edi- 
torial Department has handled in ex- 
cess of 25,000 enrollment cards, which 
are the basis of the ILLINoIs TEACHER 
mailing list. Treasurers of Divisions 
co-operated energetically in getting the 
cards to us, in a number of instances 
even prior to their meetings, so that 
we might add the names of members 
enrolling for the first time to the mail- 
ing list in time for them to receive the 
November issue of the ILLtNots TEACH- 
ER as their first. 

Typewritten lists were prepared for 
return to the Division treasurer in the 
form of individual cards giving full in- 
formation needed for local mailing lists. 
A careful alphabetizing, count, and 
analysis of the enrollments from each 
Division preceded the making of the 
cards. 

ADVERTISING.—The set-up for han- 
dling the Ittrvots TEACHER advertis- 
ing in this office is taking shape so that 
the routine of correspondence with ad- 
vertisers, handling of copy, proof, 
make-up, and billing, checking copies, 
bookkeeping, etc., is being handled 
more expeditiously. 

EpITORIAL.—While a substantial part 
of the copy appearing in this issue is 
the work of committees or was pre- 
pared in the office due to the nature of 
the subject matter to be presented just 
preceding an annual meeting and a 
legislative session, we shall continue to 
court contributions from our member- 
ship on matters of general interest to 
the school people of Illinois and hope 
soon to have space available for many 
excellent articles now in our hands. 
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Heads Eastern Division 


Ernest R. Britton 


@ MR. Ernest R. Britton, superintend- 

ent of schools, Effingham, was made 
president of the Eastern Division of 
the IEA at the October meeting. Mr. 
Britton, who holds a master’s degree 
from the University of Illinois, received 
his entire schooling and professional 
training within the State, and his four- 
teen years of professional service have 
been given to the schools of Illinois in 
the capacities of high-school teacher, 
coach, principal of community high 
schools at Mound City and Athens, and 
superintendent of schools. He assumed 
his present position in Effingham in 
1934. 

Two major projects are now under 
way in his school system: the building 
of a new $275,000 high school, con- 
tracts for which were let on November 
7, and a teacher co-operative enterprise 
for the revision of the course of study 
to achieve continuity of offering 
through the twelve grades and correla- 
tion of subject matter within four 
major areas. 

Mr. Britton is a life member of the 
N. E. A. and a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Kappa Phi Kappa. He has 
been active in three Divisions of the 
IEA, serving on various committees 
and several times delegate to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. He was vice- 
president of the Eastern Division in 
1935-1936 and member of the commit- 
tee to draft a new constitution for the 
Eastern Division in 1936. 

Surveying the possibilities of work in 
the Division he heads during the com- 
ing year, Mr. Britton writes: 

It is my hope that the work of the Eastern 
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Division of the Illinois Education Association, 
shall go forward in accordance with the pro- 
gram of the State organization, to the end 
that the schools of Illinois will provide for 
the boys and girls a teaching personnel and 
a course of study which will meet the needs 
of the young people in adjusting themselves 
to a world which is becoming more and more 
complex. In this changing scene it behooves 
all of us engaged in the teaching profession, 
to meet the ever increasing challenge for 
better teaching, by joining hands with our 
fellows in the effort to work out a more 
functional program of education. To this end 
we in the Eastern Division wholeheartedly 
dedicate _ ourselves. 


Mississippi Valley Division 
@ AT its.meeting at Quincy on Octo- 

ber 13 and 14, the Mississippi Val- 
ley Division was one of several Divi- 
sions to hear the new Executive Secre- 
tary of the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation. Appearing before the Division 
at its general session Thursday morn- 
ing he spoke on the topic, “Getting 
Acquainted with the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association.” Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia, at the same session gave an 
address, “Education in Business”; at a 
second session his topic was “The Local 
Community as a Basis of the Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum.” Division 
president, J. H. Voshall responded to 
an address of welcome by Dr. R. O. 
Evans, superintendent of schools, 
Quincy. 

According to those in attendance the 
meeting was one of the best held in 
the five years of the Division’s history. 
Attendance averaged over two thou- 
sand at each session. 

Through the committee on public 
relations the plan to form county edu- 
cation councils was presented and 
progress reported. The committee de- 
clared that every teacher should be an 
agent for the interpretation of the 
schools to the public and that this in- 
terpretation should be continuous. 

The following officers were elected: 

Orricers.—President, T. B. Houston, prin- 
cipal of high school, Rushville; vice-president, 
LeRoy Knoeppel, superintendent of schools, 
Hamilton; secretary, Virginia Vail, high 
school, Barry; treasurer, Wilma D. Tomlin- 
son, high school, Rushville. 

Executive Committee.—Chairman, E. R. 
Rogers, superintendent of schools, Carthage, 
39; J. W. Primrose, principal of Irving 
School, Quincy, 40, G. W. Franklin, prin- 
cipal of community high school, Pearl, ’41; 


W. S. Henderson, principal of Webster 
School, Rushville, ’42. 


State Commartees.—Appropriations, 
Claire Talley, superintendent of schools, Lit- 
tleton, ’40; Legislation, R. W. Clark, prin- 
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cipal of junior high school, Quincy, 41; 
Resolutions, Mrs. Laura Calloway, high 
school, Barry, ’39. 

Resotutions.—Resolved, That the asso- 
ciation continue its excellent program of in- 
forming the public concerning the needs of 
the common schools of the State. 

That the association continue its aggres- 
sive program of legislation as already in- 
augurated. 

That the association go on record as favor- 
ing the passage of an adequate high-school 
transportation law. 

The legislative program of the [Illinois 
Education Association was adopted by the 
Division —J. W. Prurose, Secretary. 


Fastern Division 


@ IN common with most Divisions of 

the IEA holding fall meetings, the 
Eastern Division at its meeting on 
October 7, 1938, gave IEA matters a 
prominent place on the program of the 
general sessions. Miss Susan Scully, 
Chicago, IEA President, was the speak- 
er at Charleston. Her subject was, 
“The Role of the IEA in Educational 
Interpretation.” Dr. Will Durant and 
Hon. Josh Lee, State Senator from Ok- 
lahoma, were other speakers. Dr. 
Durant, well known for his Story of 
Philosophy and his Story of Civiliza- 
tion, presented a “Blue Print for a 
Better America.”. Mr. J. Bruce Buck- 
ler, principal Casey Township High 
School, and retiring president of the 
Division, delivered the president’s ad- 
dress. 

Officers and committeemen for the 
ensuing year are as follows: 

Orricers.—President, E. R. Britton, super- 
intendent of schools, Effingham; vice-presi- 
dent, Harlan Beem, county superintendent of 
schools, Charleston; secretary, Dr. Frank A. 
Beu, dean, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston; treasurer, John R. Moss, 
superintendent of schools, Paris. 

Executive Commattree.—Chairman, H. P. 
Erwin, township high school, Sullivan, ’39; 
John Roberts, principal community high 
school, Kansas, 40; Ernest L. Stover, East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, 41. 

State Commuttees.—Appropriations, F. A. 
Wilson, principal township high school, Ar- 
cola, "39; Legislation, E. H. Taylor, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
40; Resolutions, Guy Collins, principal com- 
munity high school, Tuscola, ’41. 

Reso.utions.—Resolved, That the Eastern 
Division endorse and actively support: 

The legislative program of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association as adopted at the 1937 
annual meeting at Springfield. 

The petition for a greater State distribu- 
tive fund based upon average daily attend- 
ance in the elementary and high schools but 
excluding any minimum basis such as. the 
eighteen-pupil unit now in operation. 

The principles embodied in the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher bill in the National Con- 
gress providing national financial aid for 
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equalizing educational opportunity among the 
states but reserving to the states and local- 
ities control over the schools. 

A universal program in all schools to de- 

velop a sense of greater appreciation of the 
American way of living and its attendant 
opportunities, together with the development 
of a sense of personal responsibility and duty 
to safeguard American democracy, favoring 
conscription of capital at the same time a 
need is felt for conscription of men for na- 
tional security as expressed in the plea so 
ably and forcibly made by Senator Lee, this 
program to be a memorial to the celebration 
of the sesquicentennial anniversary of the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 
The recommendation that every teacher 
become a member, not only of the local, 
county and state education associations, but 
also of the National Education Association. 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the Eastern Division go on 
record as favoring: 

More rigid enforcement of attendance laws 
for children of legal school age by the em- 
ployment of an attendance officer who is 
employed by and who operates under the 
county superintendent of schools for school 
districts exclusive of city unit districts, and 
whose salary is paid from State funds. 

Legislation to grant the non-high school 
boards of education powers equivalent to 
those of any other board of education. Be 
it further 

Resolved, That this body collectively and 
individually extend: 

Unswerving loyalty to the leadership of 
the Illinois Education Association, its new 
Executive Secretary, Irving F. Pearson, and 
his staff of able assistants. 

Our universal respect to the retiring Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Robert C. Moore, for his 
lifetime of successful service to the profes- 
sion of education. 

Our acknowledgement with deep appreci- 
ation of the sympathetic and active interest 
of the many organizations and individuals 
who have rallied to the support of the 
schools. 

Our commendation of the splendid and for- 
ward looking leadership in the field of edu- 
cation provided by the administration and 
faculty of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, this leadership being reflected in the 
field by renewed purpose and professional 
vigor on the part of teachers now in service 
and on the campus by a new and enlarged 
vision of educational service which has at- 
tracted the greatly appreciated interest and 
support of the state of Illinois as indicated 
by provision of better building facilities — 
Emma Rervuarnr, Secretary. 





Illinois Mineral Industry 
The substantial gain in the value of the 
output of the mineral industry in Illinois 
due in part to the petroleum industry, is 
reported in Illinois Mineral Industry, a re- 
cent publication of the Illinois Geological 
Survey, Urbana. Economic discussions and 
interpretations as well as statistical data are 
in sufficient detail for general reference pur- 


Residents of Illinois may secure copies of 
the report for the mailing charge of three 
cents until January 10, 1939. Address M. M. 
Leighton, Chief, State Geological Survey, 
Urbana. 
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The Role of the Teacher in Education 
Through: Experience 


@ DR. DEWEY’S Experience and Education’ is a call for 

a positive philosophy of education through experience. 
He finds, as does Dr. Bode,” that progressive education 
has laid itself open to reactionary criticism by its failure to 
utilize scientific method “as the pattern and ideal of intel- 
ligent exploration and exploitation of the potentialities in- 
herent in experience.” 

Dr. Bode defined the weakness of the progressive move- 
ment as a failure to live up to the democratic implications 
of its philosophy, contending that it has attacked the 
formalism of traditional methods but has taken unto itself 
an anachronism in the individualism of Rousseau. 

Professor Dewey stresses the failure to provide for con- 
tinuous and progressive organization of experience. He 
calls attention to the weaknesses of an either-or philosophy 
which, in its reaction from traditional practices, leads to 
excesses at the other extreme, so that we have mere impro- 
visation based on impulses of the individual substituted 
for the old forms of subject matter organization. 

Dr. Bode called for the abandonment of all absolutes 
in the interests of democratic education and the substitu- 
tion of the operational concept of science. 

Dewey declares, “Scientific method is the only authentic 
means at our command for getting at the significance of our 
everyday experiences of the world in which we live . . . 
scientific method provides a working pattern of the way in 
which and the conditions under which experiences are 
used to lead ever onward and outward.” 

And again: “The educational system must move one 
way or another; either backward to the intellectual and 
moral standards of a pre-scientific age or forward to ever 
greater utilization of scientific method in the development 
of the possibilities of growing expanding experience.” 

So much for major conclusions. Dewey deals concretely 
with such concepts as experience, freedom, and purpose. 
Particular cause for gratitude, however, is his positive 
treatment of the teacher’s role. Bode warned against impo- 
sition but left the teacher with a clearer idea of what she 
must guard against than of what she might do within the 
limits of democratic classroom procedure. 

Professor Dewey decries the throwing away of mature 
experience in the effort to avoid imposition of the teacher’s 
ideas and purposes. “It is then the business of the educator 
to see in what direction an experience is heading. There is 
no point in his being more mature if, instead of using his 
greater insight to help organize the conditions of the ex- 
perience of the immature, he throws away his insight.” 

Learning takes place by interaction between the individ- 
ual and his environment, broadly interpreted. The indi- 
vidual as he enters a given situation is what he is; it is the 
objective conditions that lie within the power of regulation 
by the educator. 

This principle of interaction means that education is 
essentially a social process, that the degree to which the 
individuals form a community group is the measure of the 
successful operation of this principle. This being the case, 
it is, declares Dewey, absurd to exclude the teacher from 
membership in the group. 

1John , Experience and Education, the Delta Pi Lecture Series, 
(“Boyd Hh Bode, Progressive Fameatios Tae) ie aaa York: Newson 
& Company, 1938), 128 pages. 
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“As the most mature member of the group he has a 
peculiar responsibility for the conduct of the interactions 
and intercommunications which are the very life of the 
group as a community.” 

Dewey sees no reason why in preserving the freedom of 
the pupils as individuals the teacher, the most mature mem- 
ber of the group, should lose his. The teacher’s role, as he 
interprets it, becomes that of group leader. 

Asserting that the only freedom that is of enduring im- 
portance is freedom of intelligence, Dewey proceeds to the 
statement that guidance given by the teacher to the exercise 
of the pupil’s intelligence is an aid to freedom. “It is im- 
possible to understand,” he declares, “why a suggestion 
from one who has a larger experience and a wider horizon 
should not be at least as valid as a suggestion arising from 
some more or less accidental source.” 

However, the way is still open to abuse of this office and 
imposition of the teacher’s purpose upon the pupils. The 
way to avoid this is for the teacher to be aware of the ca- 
pacities, needs, and past experiences of his pupils, and to 
let the suggestion develop into a plan by contributions from 
the group. Thus the plan becomes a co-operative enter- 
prise, not a dictation of purpose. 

“The essential point,” warns the author, “is that the pur- 
pose grow and take shape through the process of social 
intelligence.” 

At the risk of some distortion of emphasis we have con- 
centrated on the author’s treatment of the teacher’s role, 
because that is after all the major problem in education. 
—E.P.B. 








The TANGENT or the 
CIRCLE? 


yx 


MATHEMATICS AS: 
A METHOD OF THINKING 


AN ACCURATE HABIT OF ASSESSING 
RELATIONSHIPS 
A BASIC BACKGROUND FOR CRITICAL 
COMPARISONS 
A FRIENDLY TOOL FOR MEETING THE 
SIMPLE BUT CONSTANT DEMANDS OF 
HOME, VOCATION, AND COMMUNITY 
LIFE 
AS A SOURCE OF INFORMATION WHICH 
HELPS THE STUDENT TO LIVE IN A 
WORLD OF FACTS, FIGURES AND 
QUANTITIES 


Mathematics Through Experience combines BOTH 


MATHEMATICS THROUGH EXPERIENCE 
A NEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SERIES 
By GEORGES—ANDERSON—MORTON 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 EAST TWENTIETH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Conference of Teachers College 
Executives and Faculty Members 


A report of the materials which certain 
related college study departments should 
contribute to the training of secondary school 
teachers as a part of the core curriculum, 
was presented by Dr. Louis M. Schleier, 
director of research at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, before Dean Gray’s Con- 
ference for Teachers College Executives and 
Faculty Members, at the meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on October 24. 

The first division of the report concerned 
the departments of biology, health and phys- 
ical education; the second dealt with Eng- 
lish, Latin, and French departments, and the 
third, with the departments of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and geography. 


Round-Up of Central 
Ilinois Administrators 


On Saturday, December 3, the Sixth An- 
nual Round-up of School Aministrators 
of Central Illinois will be held on the cam- 
pus of the Illinois State Normal University. 
The function of this annual round-up is to 
secure comments from school administrators 
in regard to their needs in teacher problems. 


English Teachers Convene 
on College Campus 


Ninety-three English teachers of Southern 
Illinois attended the meeting of the Egyptian 
Association of English Teachers on the 
S.I.N.U. campus October 14. The meeting, 
which was sponsored by the college English 
department, was under the direction of Mrs. 
Julia Neeley. 

New officers elected for 1938-’39 are Miss 
Ellen Burkhart, Benton, president; Miss 
Bernice Patterson, Harrisburg, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Frances Noel, Benton, secretary ; 
Miss Ruth Berry, Murphysboro, treasurer; 
and Mrs. Bertha Cline, Marion, executive 
board member. 


Southern Faculty Members 
Named in Book of Scientists 


The names of nine S.I.N.U. faculty mem- 
bers have been included in the American 
Men of Science which was published this 
year. Those whose names appear in the 
book are: Botany, Dr. William M. Bailey; 
Chemistry, Dr. T. W. Abbott, Dr. J. W. 
Neckers, Dr. K. A. VanLente; Geography, 
Dr. Thomas Frank Barton; Mathematics, 
Dr. John R. Mayor; Physiology and Health 
Education, Dr. Marie A. Hinrichs; and Zo- 
ology, Dr. Willard M. Gersbacher and Dr. 
Mary M. Steagall. 
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High School Conference 


The Thirty-fourth Annual High School 
Conference was held at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, on November 3, 4, and 5. 
The general theme of the program was “The 
High School in Transition.” Sessions in- 
cluded four general meetings and several 
meetings of each of twenty-two sections de- 
voted to special fields and problems. 

Speakers at the general sessions included 
Dr. Shailer U. Lawton, of New York Uni- 
versity; Professor Jesse H. Newlon, of Co- 
lumbia University; Hiram A. Jones, director 
of physical education of the New York State 
Education Department; Professor Floyd 
Eastwood, of Purdue University; and Walter 
C. Eells, co-ordinator of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s co-operative study of secondary 
school standards. 

Concerts were presented by the Eleventh 
Illinois All-State High School Orchestra and 
the Tenth [Illinois All-State High School 
Chorus. The Sixth Annual High School Art 
Exhibit was shown in conjunction with the 
conference. 


College Representatives 

The Midwest Division of the Association 
of College Representatives met in Chicago 
on October 4, 1938. Superintendent Earl H. 
Hanson, of Rock Island, addressed the body 
on the subject of high-school, college rela- 
tionships in college admissions. He particu- 
larly stressed the points at which this matter 
enters the high-school guidance program. 


Problems of Higher 
Education Considered 


Committee D of the Conference on Higher 
Education in Illinois met in Chicago on 
October 24 to study the administrative situa- 
tion in this State as it pertains to colleges. 
President Carter Davidson of Knox College 
is chairman of the committee. 


Need of Visual Aids for 
English Teaching 


An outline of an illustrated address on 
“Pilgrimages to American Literary Shrines,” 
given by Dr. Irving Garwood, head of the 
English Department of W.1S.T.C. on June 
28 before the National Conference on Visual 
Education and Film Exhibition, is included 
in the Proceedings and Addresses of the Con- 
ference, which has just been published. 

“The greatest need in visual aids today is 
for pictures either on cinema films or on 
lantern slides to use in the teaching of Eng- 
lish,” declared Dr. Garwood. 

“A perfectly legitimate use of pictures lies 
in the presentation of actual scenes that form 
the backgrounds of well-known pieces of 
literature; bits of landscape and the like that 
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have inspired songs and poems; and literary 
shrines that furnish inspiration to the lover 
of literature.” 


Death Ends Long Career of 
Professor Westhoff 


Professor Frank W. Westhoff, who joined 
the faculty of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity in 1901, died at his home in Normal 
on Monday, October 3. For almost forty 
years Professor Westhoff led thousands of 
university students to a deeper appreciation 
of music. For the past two years Profes- 
sor Westhoff had an emeritus standing but 
served actively on the campus. 


Freshman Discussion 
Groups at Western 


For the first time at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, freshmen discussion groups 
have been organized under the sponsorship 
of the Women’s League. Each group is 
composed of twenty girls with an outstand- 
ing upperclassman as leader and a sopho- 
more assistant and faculty adviser. This is 
tied up with freshman orientation and big 
and little sister activities which have been 
carried on at Western for several years. Aims 
are both educational and social, with special 
emphasis on individual problems of the fresh- 
man women. 


Around Chicago Art Educators 


The Around Chicago Art Educators 
opened their 1938-’39 season on October 29 
with a panel discussion on “What Are the 
New Points of View in Art Education?” 
Miss Florence Arquin, director of easel paint- 
ing of the Federal Art Project of Chicago, 
acted as chairman. 

The program of a second meeting sched- 
uled for January 28 includes luncheon in 
Chinatown and a conducted tour of the New 
Bauhaus (American School of Design). An 
address by Dr. Maurice Gnesin, head of the 
Goodman Theatre of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, followed by the attendance at one 
of the performances of the theatre, will fea- 
ture a dinner meeting on March 25. The final 
program of the season will be a joint meet- 
ing with the In-and-About Chicago Music 
Educators Club, accompanied by an exhibit 
of work of students of members, music by 
the music organization, and a speaker on 
general education. 

A series of four discussion teas is planned 
for the first Sundays of the intervening 
months to afford an opportunity for an in- 
formal exchange of ideas. 

Teachers wishing information or notices 
regarding these meetings, write the president, 
Exilda Gillette, 239 Kraker Avenue, Joliet. 
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Dr. Beighey Co-Author of 
New Textbook 


Dr. Clyde Beighey, head of the depart- 
ment of commercial education at Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, is co-author 
with Dr. Elmer E. Spanabel, principal of the 
Holmes School, Pittsburgh, of a new volume 
entitled, Economic and Business Opportun- 
ities. The volume is a text on the high- 
school level, in the field of the economics 
of business. 


New Stadium Dedicated at 
S.LN.U. Homecoming 


Highlights of Southern’s Homecoming, 
which took place October 28-29, included 
the dedication of the new $100,000 stadium, 
the Normal-Southern football game; the an- 
nual Homecoming dance, for which Jimmy 
Dorsey’s orchestra played; the Little The- 
atre production of First Lady; and the 
parade and massed band demonstration of 
fifteen of southern Illinois’ finest high-school 
bands. 


Co-operative Film Library 


A film library has been started at Normal 
this year through the co-operation of Illinois 
State Normal University, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Normal public schools, and the 
Bloomington public schools, under the direc- 
tion of Professor C. L. Cross, chairman of 
the visual education committee. 


Two Works by Southern Artist 
Entered in Chicago Exhibit 


Mr. Burnett Shryock, a member of the 
S.L.N.U. art department, was signally hon- 
ored last month when he was informed that 
two of his paintings were accepted for the 
Exhibition of American Paintings and Sculp- 
ture held under the auspices of the Art In- 
stitue of Chicago. The paintings by Mr. 
Shryock that will be shown are “Composi- 
tion” and “Four Nuns on Macadam,” both 
expressionistic in tendency. 

According to the rules of the exhibit, 
American painters may submit three entries, 
but under no circumstances are more than 
two of them selected for showing. Thus 
Mr. Shryock has been accorded the greatest 
possible representation in the annual show. 


LS.N.U. Faculty Changes 


The new members of the 1.S.N.U. faculty 
are: Miss Christine H. Innings, third grade 
critic; Miss Kathryn I. Kays, seventh grade 
critic; Mr. Wayne F. Sherrard, music de- 
partment; Miss Jeannette M. Whitten, Latin. 


Twelfth Child Guidance 
Clinic Held at S.LN.U. 


The Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity held one of its child guidance clinics 
on the college campus from October 26-28 
with Dr. Wellington A. Thalman of the edu- 
cation department in charge. 


Music Clinic at LS.N.U. 


The Fourth Annual Illinois State Normal 
University Music Clinic was held on the 
campus October 14 and 15. The theme for 
the clinic was “The Ensemble.” State offi- 
cers of the Illinois School Orchestra Associa- 
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tion and the Illinois School Vocal Association 
held their annual business meetings at the 
clinic. Several commercial firms exhibited 
in the gymnasium. At the same time a 
speech clinic was held on the general theme, 
“High School Extra-Curricular Speech Ac- 
tivities.” 


Western's Women 
Sponsor Lectures 


The Women’s League at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College is sponsoring two out- 
standing lecturers as a part of its year’s 
program. Dr. Paul Popenoe, Director of the 
Institute of Family Relations at Los Angeles, 
is giving lectures to faculty and students on 
November 29, on “The Changing Family in 
the Changing World,” and “Is There a New 


Morality?” Elizabeth MacDonald Osborne, 
nationally known speaker on personality, will 
be at Western through the week of Decem- 
ber 5-9 inclusive. She will give several lec- 
tures and conduct small group conferences. 


May S. Hawkins 


The death of Miss May S. Hawkins on 
October 3 removed a faithful and energetic 
worker from the ranks of the Southern Di- 
vision of the IEA. Miss Hawkins had served 
the Division as recording secretary since 
1933. She had been a critic teacher in social 
science at S.I.N.U. since 1927. The South- 
ern Division was officially represented at the 
funeral on October 5 by Miss Mary E. 
Entsminger, teacher in the S.I.N.U. training 
school. 











Before You 


get a LOAN 


be sure it’s the best way out 


Before you borrow make sure that a loan 
is the best way out of your difficulty. Some- 
times careful budgeting and cutting down 
one’s spending is wiser than borrowing. 


Loans without security 


But when a loan must be had—to pay 
urgent debts, protect health, meet an 
emerge: —Household lends up to $300. 
You aa no security to borrow from 
Household Finance. You merely sign a 
promissory note. You get your loan simply, 
privately, without embarrassment—and 
without asking others to sign with you. 
You may take 10 to 20 months to repay 
your loan. 


You can make the simple arrangements 
for your loan at the Household office 
nearest you. Or you may borrow by mail. 
The coupon below will bring you com- 
eer information about the special House- 

old loan plan for teachers. 


Thousands learn money management 


Borrowers at Household are urged to put 
and keep their money affairs on a sound 
basis. To help people get more from their 
incomes Household publishes a series of 

ractical booklets on budgeting and better 
lepensaite. Many schools and colleges 
now use these publications as supplemen- 


tary texts in home economics. You may 
obtain copies at your local Household 
branch. Or ask for information about the 
Household Finance Library of Consumer 
Education on the margin of the coupon 
below and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 


CuHIcCAGO—2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 
Phone Franklin 1082 


28 N. Clark St.— 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
or Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3300 
AuRora— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. 

Bidg., Aurora 8445 
BLOOMINGTON—Sth 
Fl., Peoples Bank 

Bidg., Phone 4765 
CHAMPAIGN—4th FI., 
Lincoln Bidg., 
Phone 5114 
Decatur—4th FIL, 
Citizens Building. 
Phone 5277 
ey a 
State Bank B: 
Main 137 
GaLEsBuRG—4th FL, 
Rm. 407, Hill 
Arcade Bldg. — 
6226 Main 


Joust—3rd Floor: 


to ter 
Bidg., Phone 6184 


Mo.utne— 4th Floo 
Fifth Ave. Bids.” 
Moline 1464 


Psoria—3rd Floor. 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


Rocxrorp—6th FI., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building. 
Main 682 


WAUKEGAN—2nd F1., 
210 Washington 
St., Wauk 
Bank Buildi 
Ont. 7110 


Housebold charges the low monthly rate 
of 24%. This is substantially below 
the oe maximum on all loans. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
1878 « « Completing Sixty Years of Service to the American Family « « 1938 





Mail this coupon 
whether you an 
immediate loan or 






quest places me 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “ to Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.” | understand this re- 


no obligation to negotiate a loan. 




























Name 

not. You never know 

when this informa- | Address 

tion will come in 

handy. If i di City. State 

loan is wanted, state 

amount desired. | Amount! wish to borrow $......_.._... Amount of Salary $_.......— 
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New Publications in 
Mathematics and Science 





Clark-Smith-Schorling 
MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


A new text with a careful, graduated presentation that 
facilitates learning. 





Schorling-Clark 
MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 


A general course that non-academic students can master 
and enjoy. 





Gruenberg-Unzicker 
SCIENCE IN OUR LIVES 


A general science which leads students to think of science 
as a way of solving problems. 





World Book Company 
2126 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 
Represented by H. O. Field 
27 No. Brainerd Ave. La Grange, Illinois 


GOOD MANNERS 


for YOUNG FOLKS 


Here are handbooks of common-sense etiquette for boys 
and girls. Simple, understandable, and usable. Everyday 
courtesy presented to appeal to young people. 

How Do YOU Do? Etiquette for boys and girls.._.25¢ 


Test on Manners for Juniors... 10c 
To accompany “How do You do” 
AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 25¢ 





Social etiquette for high schools and colleges 


TEST ON SOCIAL USAGE... A-10c B-10c 
To accompany “As Others Like You” 


Practical VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Practical help in selecting a vocation and meeting real 
life situations satisfactorily. Each subject is treated in an 
Information book with an 


Getting A dob... 25e 
Practice Book —..._. — 
A Health Program... 40c 
Practice Book be 
Keeping Fit_______.36¢ 
Practice as 


Taking A Look at Yourself. 36¢ 
Practice Book —..._._._._.20¢ 
TEACHER’S MANUAL. 50c 


Write for samples and quantity discounts. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, Illinois 
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Editorial 





When Is an Organization 
Democratic? 

N the second yearbook of the John Dewey Society, Pro- 
| fessor H. Gordon Hullfish* calls upon the profession of 

education to organize “to protect those conditions which 
make for the constant rebirth of democracy.” He declares 
that the profession will not attain freedom to do this under 
present organizations around specific interests. These he 
declares, because of .their very purpose and nature, must 
oppose the interests of certain other social groups, so that 
they lack the social sensitivity needed in an organization 
to “bring both the profession and society to an awareness 
of the peculiar responsibility which education has in making 
the democratic way of life increasingly more significant 
for more and more of our people.” 

He concedes, however, that such an American Profes- 
sion of Education will not emerge “out of the blue,” and 
calls upon all now sensitive to the need to “work within 
whatever organizations in which they are now participants 
to hasten the day of its development.” 

ib oda What is now needed, on all levels of education is that all 
concerned with its purposes and processes work out a technique for 
the adjustment of our many interests in order that our area of 
common concerns may be extended. The presence of this way of 
reconciling conflicting interest is the final test of democracy. The 
profession therefore needs to work more and more in the conference 
situation; note its processes, together with its characteristic quality 
of relationships, and rise to a sense of fighting for the extension 
of this quality into all of life. 

Professor Hullfish no doubt would concede that doing 
away with such “fighting machines” as our state and na- 
tional teachers organizations would be a bit Utopian within 
this confused present, and certainly he sets the profession 
an ideal that is not beyond immediate approach within the 
framework of these organizations when he suggests that 
educators set themselves to extending the area of their 
common concerns. Minimizing conflicts between depart- 
ments of instruction, elementary and high schools, common 
schools and higher institutions of learning, classroom teach- 
ers and administrators, geographic areas and the like and, 
instead, extending the area of concerns common to every 
member of the profession, will do much to set the profes- 
sional house in order for its wider activities in “protecting 
those conditions which make for the constant rebirth of 
democracy.” 


State Aid and Reorganization 
SURVEY of the public school system of the state of 


Washington has just been completed by the Washing- 


ton State Planning Council. This survey was under- 
taken at the request of Governor Clarence D. Martin and 
has been in progress over a year under the direction of Dr. 
Alonzo G. Grace, now State Commissioner in Connecticut. 
Among the commission’s recommendations are these: 
Stabilization of the school revenue program by assuring for each 
year the amount of support necessary to provide both the basic 
support of twenty-five cents per pupil-day and equalization revenue 
specified in the 1937 law (up to fifteen cents per pupil-day of local 


*H. Gordon Hiullfish, “The Oypabation of the Prof * 
Freedom and Democracy: Second Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, (New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Company, 1938), Chapter IX, pp. 205-228. 
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taxing ability), with continuation of the present method of appor- 
tioning state and county funds until (a) relative equalization of 
educational opportunity is made possible through provision for 
satisfactory administrative units and (b) basic finance studies of 
recognized areas, ability to pay, and cost of living have been made. 

It will be observed that the commission believes that 
school district reorganization in Washington is needed as 
a step toward equalization of educational opportunity; but 
it also seeks to insure adequate support for the existing 
system to the end that every child may have the best pos- 
sible educational opportunity until the processes of reor- 
ganization and equalization are completed on the basis of 
careful studies of financial ability and costs. 


Ethics and Teacher Selection 


CONFERENCE of representatives of the Tennessee 
Education Association and the faculty of the Peabody 
College for Teachers, preliminary to the Institute on 
Professional Relations held on the Peabody Campus last 
summer, considered the question of preparation for enter- 
ing the profession. The group arrived at the following con- 
clusions: 
1. That teachers should be given a definite philosophy regarding 
their professional relations and obligations 
2. That such a philosophy could most effectively be given during 
their course of training and 
3. That the incidental methods now employed by our teachers 
colleges to meet this need are deplorably inadequate 
It is possible that a rigorous code of professional ethics 
impressively presented might act as a selective agent and 
relieve the schools of education of some of the embarrass- 
ment that they now experience as a result of democratically 
admitting all candidates bearing credentials. Perhaps can- 
didates of lesser proof faced with a stern professional dis- 
cipline might choose to direct their energies into less ex- 
acting channels. 


Whispers for Sale 


Weerson do the invidious rumors regarding prominent 
personages or organizations that occasionally reach 
the ears of all of us originate? Propaganda Analysis, 
the monthly letter of the Institute of Propaganda Analysis, 
in its issue of September, 1938, reports an investigation of 
rumors by the New York World-Telegram. This investiga- 
tion disclosed that while many rumors “seem to arise spon- 
taneously, others are deliberately created by high-pressure 
organizations, which have ‘Whispers for Sale.’” The letter 
continues: 

Many of these organizations were said to employ house-to-house 
canvassers, whose job it was to intersperse their sales-talk with 
juicy bits of gossip that housewives would be likely to repeat to 
their husbands, their neighbors, and friends. The cost of this service 
was $15 per canvasser per day. 

Other groups specialized in anti-labor whispers. An employer 
who desired to disrupt the union in his factory would hire their 
men to work side by side with his regular employes. After gaining 
their confidence, the professional rumor-mongers would pump the 
workers full of slanderous tales about the union officials. 

The whispering campaigns were fairly cheap, the World-Telegram 
said, and they were highly effective. 

Any organization that becomes highly adapted to the 
work it sets out to do may become the target of a whisper- 
ing campaign set in motion by those who believe they may 
profit by destroying it. Unfortunately there isn’t a bountv 
paid for rumors tracked to earth. However, we may accept 
as a mark of intelligence the practice of discounting infor- 
mation delivered from behind the hand sotto voce.—E.P.B. 
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Worn Out 


FROM 


Schoolroom Slouch 


O, THE teacher doesn’t have “‘schoolroom slouch’’ herself. 
But when her pupils do—she suffers too. 


Uncomfortable, wrong size desks that force Johnny and Mary 
to slouch down or wiggle about restlessly make the day's teach- 
ing job more difficult—more tiring. 

Besides contributing to classroom restlessness and inattention, 
such desks may be handicaps to vigorous health. They induce poor 
posture—and poor posture contributes to poor health. 


Make a lasting contribution to student health and classroom 
efficiency by installing American 
Universal Desks in your school. 

These modern desks are eco- 
nomical, and completely adjusted 
to every individual and educa- 
tional need. Write us concerning 
seating for classrooms, libraries, 
gymnasiums—every type of school 
furniture—all at reasonable cost. 





Bm Smeucan Sealing 
SoS Company 


cpa.” 


a Ss HS 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
14 E. JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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National College of Education 


Complete education for (SPpg 
—— in elementary 
ndergarten and 
career? school. Children’s 
demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. Wide variety 
of extra-curricular activities. 
Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chi- 
cago’s lovely North Shore near Lake 
Michigan. Here we offer you cultural edu- 
cation ~s vocational training. B. E. de- 
gree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year di- 
loma and 2-year certificate. Write for 
ist of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 





EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 828-P, Evanston, Ill. 








Southeastern Division 


© THE Southeastern Division is to 
have a Division bulletin, This 
recommendation of the Division public 
relations committee was approved at 
the Division’s annual meeting at Carmi, 
October 13 and 14, 1938. All county 
public relations chairmen reported that 
plans had been made for the organiza- 
tion of county education councils. 
With only two exceptions the pro- 
gram presented a roster of [Illinois 
speakers, among whom was Miss Susan 











At Rrsonal It's more than a “loan” —It's a 


GRAD ACCOUNT 


Once you have opened a Credit Account here, you may use it just 
as you would use a “charge account” at a store. You may draw any 
amount of money up fo credit limit, at any time, whether or not the 


initial loan is paid up... 
payments. 


even if you've made only two or three 
This is an important feature of Personal’s service. It 


means that you need not borrow more than you're sure you need. 
Later, if you find you need more cash, you can get it immediately. 
You may open a Personal Credit Account teday — without any 
charge — whether you need a loan or not. 


Personal Finance Company invites your 
consideration of these PERSONAL features. 


Reliability :—Personal is the largest small- 
loan organization in America, with 376 
offices from Maine to California. Its stand- 
ard of service has been tested—and ap- 
proved—year after year, by hundreds of 
thousands of men and women. Last year 
more than 766,000 people borrowed from 
Personal. 


Efficiency :—Personal financing is our en- 
tire business—not a side line. Such con- 
centration makes possible a more elastic 
service—one that can be stretched to meet 
our clients’ convenience, both before and 
after a loan is made. 


Simplicity :—A teacher may get a loan on 
&@ personal note—without co-makers, furni- 
ture, car, stocks, or other tangible security. 


Privacy :—Your teaching contract is all that 
is needed to establish your credit. No in- 
discreet credit inquiries. 


One-Visit Transaction: — If you're in a 
hurry, just phone, give us information 
enough for identification, and get your 
money the first time you visif our office! 


Convenient Terms:—You may take a year 
or longer to repay in small monthly 
amounts. You get the full amount of your 
loan — without deductions. Payments of 
principal may be suspended during the 
summer months. Charges are made only 
on the unpaid monthly balance. No other 
fees; no fines. 








You are cordially invited to call, 
phone, or write for further informa- 
tion. We'll sincerely appreciate 
your business. Offices in principal 
cities throughout the State. See local 
telephone directory. Or apply by 
mail to the following address: 
ROOM 215, SECOND FLOOR 
McNALLY BUILDING 
757 West 79th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Radcliffe 8225 
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Scully, President of the IEA. Others 
who addressed the general sessions were 
Dr. Charles C. Stadtman, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Dr. E. F. Potthoff, Assistant Professor 
of Education, University of Illinois; 
Dr. C. B. Glenn, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Alabama; Mrs. 
Georgia McAdams Clifford, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis; and Dr. Axel 
W. Christensen, Chicago. 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected: 


Orricers.—President, Roe M. Wright, su- 
perintendent of schools, Palestine; vice presi- 


, dent, W. R. McIntosh, principal of town- 
ship high school, Olney; secretary, H. L. 


Hamilton, township high school, Bridgeport ; 
treasurer, R. M. Ring, county superintendent 
of schools, Albion. 


Executive Committee.—Chairman, Roe 
M. Wright, superintendent of schools, Pales- 
tine, °39; Harry E. Puntney, county super- 
intendent of schools, Carmi, °39; Frank 


| Stansfield, township high school, Lawrence- 





ville, °39; E. B. Henderson, principal of 
township high school, Bridgeport, ’39. 

State Committees.—Appropriations, C. T. 
Cramer, superintendent of schools, Olney, 
41; Legislation, Roe M. Wright, superin- 
tendent of schools, Palestine, ’°39; Resolutions, 
W. R. McIntosh, principal, township high 
school, Olney, *40. 

Reso.utions.—Calling attention to the 
vastly increased demands upon the public 
schools, particularly at the secondary level, 
the Southeastern Division of the Illinois 
Education Association went on record as ap- 
proving greatly increased State support of 
public school education in Illinois. 


In the same tenor the Division ap- 
proved a statement of what the public 
school curriculum must embrace to 
meet the conditions of temporary life 
as follows: 


This program should be an education that 
would acquaint all of us with the essential 
factors of our national life, interpret to us 
our national ideals, make us intimately fa- 
miliar with our literature, develop within us 
a love for and an appreciation of good music, 
encourage wide participation in arts and 
crafts and in folk damces and group games. 
It should place a new emphasis upon poetry 
and religion. You will note that these are 
the areas of life which are the main sources 
of our social and spiritual values and lead 
definitely toward a realization of the major 
satisfactions of life. They also provide the 
background in training and ideals which is 
essential to good citizenship in a democracy. 


Other items in the IEA legislative 
program specifically approved by the 
Division are special aid for crippled 
children, an adequate pension, im- 
proved standards of teacher certifica- 
tion, indefinite tenure for teachers and 
administrators, and State aid in de- 
fraying the cost of transportation of 
pupils in rural areas. 

The Division would have more State 
funds available for the special educa- 
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tion of the mentally retarded, an 
amount equivalent to the present build- 
ing fund rate guaranteed in excess of 
bond and interest requirements, a non- 
high school tax rate of 75 cents to $1 
without referendum, and a special levy 
for free textbooks——H. L. Hamitton, 
Secretary. 





Blackhawk Division 


© THE Blackhawk Division ap- 
proved a resolution calling for due 
consideration of a plan of reorganiza- 
tion described by C. A. Weber, super- 
intendent of schools, Galva, in the 
June, 1938, issue of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER. This is essentially the plan 
already adopted by Lake Shore, Cen- 
tral, Northeastern, and Southwestern. 
It is what Mr. Weber called “an or- 
ganically democratic basis,” charac- 
terized by “a legislative assembly or- 
ganized from the bottom up, each 
member of which is elected as a rep- 
resentative of a local unit.” 

The meeting was held at Rock 
Island, October 14, 1938. Mr. E. P. 
Nutting, superintendent of schools, 
Moline, in the opening address dis- 
cussed “The Value of Our Profession- 
al Organizations.” Miss Paula LeCler, 
foreign news analyst, who has inter- 
viewed many prominent personages of 
our day, confided “What They Told 
Me.” 

Elementary and high-school section- 
al meetings convened at 2:00 p.m. 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected for 1939: 

Orricers.—President, Fred N. Stark, prin- 
cipal of community high school, Sherrard; 
vice president, Octavia Blair, 105 North Lex- 
ington Avenue, Kewanee; secretary, W. J. 
Stronks, high school, Kewanee; treasurer, 
Dolph Lain, high school, Moline. 

Executive Comm™ittee.—Chairman, Oc- 
tavia Blair, 106 North Lexington Avenue, 
Kewanee, °39; Mae Krueger, 729 17th Street, 
Rock Island, 40; Ross Dahl, superintendent 
of schools, Joy, '41. 

State Committeres.—Appropriations, L. O. 
Dawson, principal of United Township High 
School, East Moline, ’40; Legislation, A. W. 
Boley, principal of Central School, Kewanee, 
41; Resolutions, Rilla Bowers, Aledo, ’39. 

In addition to endorsing the major 
recommendations of the Resolutions 
and Legislative. Committees of the 


a, tee Division adopted 
the foflowing resolutions: 


REsoLuTIONS.—We recommend that the 
Blackhawk Division give due consideration 
to the plan for reorganization of the method 
of conducting the business of the Division as 
proposed by C. A. Weber, superintendent of 
schools, Galva, as it appeared in the June, 
1938, issue of the Irtmvors TEACHER. 
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We suggest that information on Division 
or other meetings of the Illinois Education 
Association be made available to members at 
least a month in advance; this should in- 
clude program, date and place of meeting. 

We hereby wish to convey our feeling of 
extreme indebtedness to Mr. R. C. Moore, 
Executive Secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association. The benefits of his efforts in our 
behalf are tremendous and will continue to 
work for the good of education in Illinois. 

Resolutions were also introduced and 
approved providing for advance infor- 
mation to the membership concerning 
plans for the annual meeting of the 
Division and the business upon which 
action is contemplated. Approved 
changes in the constitution and by- 
laws provide for the more effective 
functioning of the Division nominating 





committee—W. J. Srronxs, Secre- 
tary. 

Western Division 

@® ASSOCIATION affairs, American 


democracy, and world events are 
themes that ran through many if not 
most of the Division meeting pro- 
grams. At the Western Division 
meeting held at Galesburg on Octo- 
ber 6 and 7, Irving F. Pearson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Illinois Edu- 


cation Association, Rabbi Ferdinand 
Isserman, of St. Louis, and Dr. No- 
Yong Park were the speakers. An in- 
teresting departure was the meeting 
of the new high-school department, at 
which committee reports were heard 
and officers elected. The following 
Division officers were elected to serve 
during the ensuing year: 
Orricers.—President, Bessie Cooper, West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb; 
vice-president, M. F. Sprunger, principal of 
township high school, Roseville; secretary, 
Lucille McKee, Toulon; treasurer, Fred F. 
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to worry about “rainy days.” 


All These Benefits 
Will Be Yours 


$1,000 to $3,000 for acci- 
dental loss of life; $333 to 
$3,000 for major accidents; 


Gn tt Goto 
that you mail the 
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LITTLE 


..and Costs so MUCH ke SORRY. ’ 


The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS is under the T.C.U. Umbrelia 
Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse 
But most teachers are not that fortunate. They 
have to be SURE of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 
Records show that each year one out of every five teachers loses time, due to illness, 
accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occupation increases the health haz- 
ard, for all diseases come to school from all the homes in the community. No 
teacher can afford to ignore these “" facts. You can’t afford to take the risk. 





as little as a nickel a day makes it advisable, in your own interests, 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 923 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 





All THE COUPON TODAY 
about T.C.U. protection — now. The low cost of 


coupon now. No agent will call. 





$50 a month when totally 
disabled by confining sick- 
ness or accidental injuries 


tion Benefits. Rie een pay 
ing Le a benefits will 
issued pope if you 80 desire. 
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os fast air mail. 
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To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

| I eam interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 
Protective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the 
whole story. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


“NO AGENT wien | cat 
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Robertson, principal of high school, Gales- 
burg. 

Executive Committee.—Chairman, S. E. 
LeMarr, superintendent of schools, Abingdon, 
39; J. T. Reeve, superintendent of schools, 
Avon, 40; W. S. Perrin, principal of com- 
munity high school, Wyoming, ’41. 

Strate Commuttees.—Appropriations, Dr. 
Julian Archer, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb, °41; Legislation, G. R. 





A summer-long cruise to 
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Luxurious 

Black fox at the neck 

And ’round the bottom— 

Ora 

Mink collar, with lovely 
Full-fashioned barrel mink cuffs— 
Or perhaps 

A tailored suit 

With two skirts, if you like— 

It might be a 

Kolinsky collar 

With kolinsky trim 

All down the front for height— 
Persians—silver fox— 

But why describe them all— 
Every authoritative fashion is here. 
Come in 

Try on our coats and suits— 
Then combine your furs, 

Your materials, your colors, 

Just for yourself. 

Your garment will be made for you. 
Sol, Master Tailor, 

Will fit it to you. 


Style par excellence— 

At a saving in cost because 
Here you buy from the maker 
Of Quality garments exclusively. 


Makers of Chicago’s Foremost Garment Line 
of Coats and Suits for Women and Misses 


205 West Monroe Street At Wells 


In the Wholesale District—CHICAGO 
OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY 
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Imbody, principal of high school, Monmouth, 
’39; Resolutions, M. P. Wilkins, principal of 
community high school, Victoria, ’40. 

Reso_utions.—Resolved, That the teachers 
be commended for the safety teaching already 
done and that the safety program be continu- 
ously stressed in the schools of this Division. 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the IEA be commended for their choice of a 
new secretary, Irving F. Pearson, and that 
Western Division pledge him its support. 

Resolved, That the publicity department of 
the IEA include in its publicity campaign 
more of the good done by the schools as well 
as the needs of the schools. This matter has 
been somewhat overlooked. 

Resolved, That all teachers be urged to 
continue the teaching of evil effects of alcohol 
and tobacco. 

Resolved, That the teachers of Western 
Division encourage the use and improvement 
of school libraries and the. Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle books. 

Resolved, That the Western Division urge 
upon its legislative representatives the passage 
of a pension law that is actuarially sound. 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction be commended for the work 
done in raising the standards of elementary 
schools in this State—Lucimtte McKer, Sec- 
retary. 


Fast Central Division 


@ MEMBERS of the East Central Di- 

vision were enthusiastic about the 
program arranged for their Twenty- 
fourth Annual Meeting, which was held 
at Urbana, on Friday, October 14, 
1938. Highlights were addresses by 
Dr. Frank L. Eversull, president of 
Huron College, Huron, South Dakota, 
and Dr. John J. Haramy, Professor of 
History, Indiana Central College, In- 
dianapolis. Dr. Preston Bradley, Chi- 
cago, spoke to the topic, “What Is Edu- 
cation?” The president’s address was 
given by W. T. Wooley, principal, 
Monticello Township High School. 

Dr. Haramy’s evaluation of. condi- 





tions in totalitarian states was particu- 
larly valuable for the appreciation of 
the values of living in a democracy that 
it inspired. 

One hundred percent membership in 
the association was stressed by the re- 
port of the resolutions committee. (See 
below.) 

The following officers were elected 
for 1939: 


Orricers.—President, L. A. Tuggle, county 
superintendent of schools, Danville; vice- 
president, Brooks Courtright, principal of 
community high school, Sheldon; secretary, 
Mabel Ricketts, high school, Urbana; treas- 
urer, Hazel Dodd, assistant county superin- 
tendent of schools, Danville. 

Executive Committee.—Chairman, Oscar 
F. Weber, College of Education, University 
of Illinois, 39; T. A. Edwards, superintend- 
ent of schools, Cerro Gordo, 40; J. B. John- 
son, principal community high school, St. 
Anne, 41. 

Strate Commirrees.—Appropriations, Irving 
Munson, superintendent of schools, Kanka- 
kee, ’41; Legislation, T. H. Cobb, superin- 
tendent of schools, Urbana, ’39; Resolutions, 
W. E. Richison, county superintendent of 
schools, Watseka, °40. 

ReEsoLuTions.—In addition to endorsing 
major features of the IEA legislative pro- 
gram, the Division took affirmative action 
on the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we urge the East Central 
Division of the Illinois Education Association 
to increase its efforts in promoting educa- 
tional legislation in the state of Illinois so 
that the following educational needs will be 
assured: 

A law which will eliminate the deplorable 
practice of student solicitation in non-high 
school territory which has resulted from un- 
wise laws. We pledge ourselves for definite 
and understandable laws that will remove 
this evil. 

A constitutional amendment permitting a 
graduated income tax, or other indirect tax 
in Illinois, such as is used by many states 
and by the Federal Government. This tax is 
to take the place of the general property 
tax. 


Hobby Show at Brush Training School (Story on page 78) 


Ss 
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Resolved, That we attempt to get all the 
teachers of Illinois to become members of the 
association and that they be made associ- 
ation conscious by.a thorough explanation 
of its working. 

That we affirm our faith in the democratic 
form of government and its ideals. 

That we pledge ourselves to a united ef- 
fort for world peace—Masert D. Ricketts, 
Secretary. 


Resolutions 


(Continued from page 69) 

In his retirement from service we have 
lost his fearless leadership in the cause 
of education. We acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude which can never be paid. 
We unite in wishing him good health 
and bountiful blessings throughout 
many years to come. 

We express our appreciation to all 
who have appeared on this program, 
to all allied organizations, and to the 
press for their co-operation and sup- 
port of our program. 








Unit Committee Report 


(Continued from page 71) 

asked: “Js the IEA plan of forming 
larger district units a compulsory plan 
or @ permissive one?” The answer is 
most emphatically, “The IEA plan is 
a permissive plan: under its provisions 
the people of the territory proposed as 
a larger unit must petition for an elec- 
tion and carry the proposal of creating 
such larger district by a majority 
vote.” 

The following is an outline of the 
major principles which our detailed bill 
incorporates as presented to your Com- 
mittee on Legislation: 


1. Your committee’s plan might well be 
termed a county-community plan. 

2. It provides for an advisory county 
board of education of five members elected 
by the people. : 

3. The county superintendent of schools 
would be an ex officio member, secretary, and 
executive officer of said county board. 

4. The county board of education would 
conduct statistical surveys and suggest terri- 
tory suitable for the formation of larger 
districts; such proposed territory should con- 
tain at least 100 elementary school pupils. 

a. Said board would be required upon 
petition from the people to hold a hearing 
in regard to the outlining of any territory 
proposed as a larger school district. 

b. If 20 percent of the legal voters 
of the proposed territory should petition 
therefor, an election would be called for 
creation of the proposed district. 

c. If a majority of the votes cast in 
such an election favored the proposition, 
the territory would constitute a new com- 
mon school district. 

5. New districts might contain an entire 
county or any part thereof. 

6. New districts would elect either a 
board of directors or a board of education, 
such matter being determined upon the basis 
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of population as provided under the present 
school law. 

7. The board of directors (or education) 
of such newly formed district would have the 
usual powers plus a few others that seem 
inherent, such as providing transportation, 
etc. 

8. The plan provides for a larger common 
school district for administration, supervision, 
and support—such district to have as many 
attendance centers as the district board may 
provide. 

9. In case such larger district is voted by 
the people, transportation would be fur- 
nished to children living two miles or more 
from the school; and one-half the cost of 
such transportation would be paid by the 
State. (A companion bill is proposed to pro- 
vide the State funds for such transportation 
aid.) 

10. The present plan does not provide for 
any additional tax to defray expenses of the 
county board of education, but provides in 
a companion bill that allotments from the 
State funds be assigned in limited amount 
to carry on the work of the several county 
boards of education. 

In closing, we wish to say that we 
do not claim the IEA plan for form- 
ing larger units is the perfect plan, but 
we believe that it is a good plan, that 
the people would accept it, and that 
it could be improved by amendment 
as experience dictated. 

Signed: 

Bruce W. MERwIn, 
L. A. TUGGLE, 

H. H. ScHROEDER, 
B. F. SHAFER. 

B. C. Moore, 


Roy V. Jorpan, Chairman. 
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Division; Robert C. Keenan, Chicago, presi- 
dent Chicago Division; S. A. Denison, Glen 
Ellyn, retiring president DuPage Valley Divi- 
sion; E. R. Britton, Effingham, president 
Eastern Division; H. D. Anderson, Ottawa, 
president Illinois Valley Division; Ben A. 
Sylla, Chicago Heights, president Lake Shore 
Division ; Ethel C. Coe, Woodstock, president 
Northeastern Division; William A. Miller, 
Springfield, president South Central Divi- 
sion; Roe Wright, Palestine, president South- 
eastern Division; Bessie Cooper, Macomb, 





president Western Division; Charles C. 
Stadtman and T. A. Reynolds, Springfield, 
Department of Public Instruction; Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary, IEA; Lester R. 
Grimm, Director of Research, IEA; B. I. 
Griffith, Director, Department of Public Re- 
lations, IEA; Eloise P. Bingham, Editor, The 
Intrnois Teacuer.—E.P.B. 











GOOD HEARING 
GOOD VISION 

GOOD HEALTH . 
GOOD GRADES! 


All of these factors are es- 
sential if a high level of 
scholarship is attained. The 
constant goal of every worth- 
while Teacher and Nurse is the 
conservation and improvement 
of all of these factors. An an- 
nual Survey of Hearing should 
be a part of every Health Pro- 
gram. As many as forty —_ 
can be given a Hearing Test 
at one time; accurately—and 
with little expense—with the 
new 


Western Electric 4B Audiometer. 
Write for a free demonstration. 
CHAS. R. LENZ, Distributor 


Western Electric Scientific Instruments. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 








SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively 
Destroyed 


Your Beauty 
Restored 


ELECTROLYSIS 


is the only method endorsed by physi- 
cians. We are the inventors of multiple 
needle electrolysis and leaders for 42 
ears in the removal of superfluous hair. 
© pain—no scars—experien oper- 
ators and reasonable rates for guaran- 
teed work, 


MADAME STIVER 


Clip Ad for Booklet or Cail Central 4630 
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BU YERS’ GUIDE 


Dictionaries 
The Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
G. & C. Merriam Company, 139 Broadway, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Film Rental 
Leroy Dennis Film, Bureau, Wabash, In- 
diana. 
Insurance and Loans 
Illinois Mutual Casualty Company, Jeffer- 
son Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 923 T. C. U. 
Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Commercial Credit Company, 
Md. 

Domestic Finance Corporation, Incorporated, 
202 Citizens Bank Bldg., Paducah, Ky. 
Household Finance Corporation, 28 North 

Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Personal Finance Company, 757 West 79th 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Personal Service 
Madame Stiver, 25 East Washington St., 
Chicago, II. 
School Furniture—Desks 


American Seating Company, 14 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Welfare Engineering Company, Waukegan, 
Ill. Pedestal movable school seating. ‘““Your 
Illinois manufacturer.” 


School Publications and Teaching 
Supplies 
Harter Pub. Co., 2046 E. 71st, Cleveland, O. 


School Supplies and Equipment 
Chas. R. Lenz, Distributor, 613 East Monroe 
St., Springfield, Ill. 


Schools 


National College of Education, Evanston, II. 


Baltimore, 


Teachers Agencies 


Teachers’ Service Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Textbooks 

Allyn and Bacon, 2231 South Park Way, 
Chicago, Ii. 

American Book Co., 330 E. Cermak Road, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Beckly-Cardy Company, 1618 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, II. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Follett Publishing Company, 1257 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

E. M. Hale & Company, 3100 W. Cherry St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Ill. 

Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Silver Burdett Company, 221 East Twentieth 

St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Where te buy is sometimes as 
important as what to buy. In writ- 
ing to advertisers mention that 
you saw the ad in the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER. 


Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

John C. Winston Company, Winston Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

World Book Company, 2126 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Til. 


Travel 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, 12th and Wa- 
bash, Chicago, IIl. 
Happiness Tours, 134 No. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Wearing Apparel 
Harrie’s, 205 W. Monroe St. at Wells, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Calendar 


NOVEMBER 


22 Conference on the Educational Produc- 

tion of Motion Pictures, sponsored jointly 

by the College of Education, Ohio State 

University, National Council of Teachers 

of English and the Film Project of the 

American Council on Education. Speak- 

ers: Edgar Dale, Ohio State University; 

Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High School, 

Greenwich, Connecticut, and Charles F. 

Hoban, Jr. Ohio State University. No- 

vember 22-23, 1938. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 

twenty-eighth annual meeting. Hotel Jef- 

ferson, St. Louis, Missouri, November 24- 

26, 1938. 

25 Annual Convention of Central Associa- 
tion of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, No- 
vember 25-26, 1938. 

Section meetings for biology, chemistry, 
geography, general science, mathematics, 
physics, and elementary science on Friday, 
November 25. Group meetings for ele- 
mentary school, ‘junior high, senior high, 
and junior college on November 26. 

Special emphasis is being placed on the 
elementary science section at this conven- 
tion. 


DECEMBER 


5 National Organization of School Board 
Members, first national convention. Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, December 5-6, 1938. 

28 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Springfield, December 28-30, 
1938. 


FEBRUARY, 1939 


3 Illinois Schoolmasters Club meeting. 
Speakers: Dr. R. W. Tyler, chairman, 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago; Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary, Illinois Education Association; 
and Dr. Wiley G. Brooks, president, Illi- 
nois Weslevan University. Illinois Hotel, 
Bloomington, February 3, 1939. 

25 American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, sixty-ninth annual convention. 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 25-March 2, 
1939. 
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Letters to an Old Crony 


(Continued from page 81) 


them to the Board of Directors for 
amendment and final presentation ta 
the Representative Assembly. About 
two hundred state committeemen have 
contributed their time, money and ef 
fort in this respect. Additional hun 
dreds in Division committees and 
local organizations have given thei 
assistance and advice. Surely, after the 
Representative Assembly adopts the 
reports, no professional should atta 
the accepted program; the majorit 
has spoken. 

Our water-cooling and inter-commun- 
icating systems have been installed. The 
landscaping of the grounds, delayed for 
many years, is now being completed, / 
and badly needed office equipment has 
been secured. The penny-per-member 
contributions of the various Divisions 
have helped to make these achieve- 
ments possible. The Divisions are thus 
finishing the task of construction which 
they began years ago. Oh, yes, a good 
second-hand addressograph and a post- 
age meter have been secured. These 
installations make for efficiency, econ- 
omy and happiness. 

It’s becoming late now, Dave, and 
I must hie me out early in the morn- 


ing. Regards to the folks, 




























Irv. 
P.S. Doc sent us a good suggestion. 
He would have a special rate of sub- 
scription to the ILLINots TEACHER for 
schoolboard members. We’ll see what 
we can do about it. 
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